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WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 

HE physiological qualities which 
made up the organization of Dr. 
Channing, resulted in refinement and 
intensity. He had strength, but a great 


tendency to exhaust it rapidly, as he 
never undertook anything in a slack, 
careless manner. He became thoroughly 
committed to do and suffer whatever the 
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truth and the exigencies of the case 
might require; hence he was a painfully 
thoughtful student fromi the beginning 
to the end of his intellectual life. 

He brought to the aid of his intellect 
an exceedingly sensitive and earnest con- 
science. Truth to him was the alpha 
and omega, regardless of where it might 
be found, or how difficult it might be to 
reach it. 

His perceptive organs were large, which 
made all facts and phenomena interest- 
ing tohim. The upper part of his fore- 
head gave him a logical and synthetical 
cast of mind, while the region of Con- 
structiveness and Ideality was uncom- 
monly developed, giving him a construct- 
ive and imaginative talent. 

His head was broad above and around 
the ears, which gave him force of char- 
acter, and induced labors beyond the 
strength of his constitution to sustain; 
hence he always worked a little more 
than he could afford to, and was always 
in a condition needing recuperation and 
upbuilding. 

His Cautiousness being large, rendered 
him exceedingly solicitous relative to the 
results of his work, while his conscience 
kept him keenly alive to the ethical side 
of life. He was a philanthropist; sym- 
pathized with the afflicted, was ready to 
relieve and soothe, and sought to miti- 
gate the sorrows of the suffering. He 
was also tender in his affections, steady 
and strong in his friendships. 

He had Secretiveness enough to make 
him judicious in his utterances and ac- 
tions, and he possessed the qualities req- 
uisite to attract the intellect of the 
thoughtful and intelligent, and he had 
enough of the poetic to satisfy the taste 
of the refined. 

He had strong religious elements, which 





were influential in lifting him to the realm 
of sympathy, reverence, faith, and ethics. 
He had also that kind of interior hon- 
esty which prevented him from accepting 
what he did not cordially believe; and 
while he was brave in what seemed to 
him to be true, and ready to consider 
what seemed to be the just claims of the 
poor and oppressed, he was exceedingly 
tender of the feelings of the people with 
whom he was obliged to differ; so in 
controversy he was not one of the sledge- 
He would throw light 
upon subjects as it were throigh a mi- 


hammer school. 


croscope, and accept the results of the 
sharpest investigation regardless of pop- 
ularity ; and though he felt the need of 
social and public sympathy, he had too 


much conscience to seek ease and popu- 


larity at the expense of his sentiment of 
duty. He was as brave and enduring as 
a martyr, and as tender and loving as a 
woman. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING was born 
at Newport, R, I., on the 7th day of 
April, 1780. As a child he was not in- 
clined to spend much of his time in play, 
preferring rather to read books of a seri- 
ous, reflective nature. This disposition 
was largely due to his mother, a lady of 
good education, and deeply religious, who 
impressed his very susceptible mind with 
high moral aims. At that early day dis- 
cussions on religion were common in the 
New England home-circle, and young 
Channing was found an attentive listener, 
and it was but a natural outgrowth of his 
associations—the design of studying the- 
ology and adopting the ministry as a 
vocation. At twelve years of age he was 
sent to New London, Conn., where he en- 
tered upon a course of training for col- 
lege. At fourteen he entered Harvard, 
and although so young, at once took 
prominent rank for versatility of talent 
as a student ; in rhetoric and philosophy 
he exhibited special excellence. His 
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readings appear to have been extensive 
and mature in the field of moral philos- 
ophy. Such works as the “ Beauty and 
Virtue” of Hutchinson, and Ferguson’s 
“ Civilized Society,” appear to have given 
his mind a particular bent, which may be 
described as that of the sacrifice of per- 
sonal inclinations and advantages in be- 
half of the good of others and of general 
social progress. A short time after being 
graduated, he accepted an engagement as 
tutor in a private family at Richmond, 
Va., where he remained eighteen months. 
His leisure was occupied with reading 
works on speculative philosophy, and his 
health is said to have suffered in conse- 
quence of close application in this re- 
spect. 

In 1800 he returned to Newport and 
there continued his studies. The follow- 
ing year he was elected a regent to Har- 
vard University, and thither he went, 
and there devoted himself to theological 
studies and self-examination. In 1801 he 
was licensed to preach, and on account 
of his ascetic disposition it was thought 
by many that he would come out strongly 
on the orthodox side; but his readings 
in speculative philosophy had given his 
opinions a liberal turn, so that he was 
more Unitarian than Trinitarian. He 
accepted a call to a small pastorate in 
Federal Street, Boston, in 1803, where 
his preaching at once attracted wide at- 
tention on account of its fervor and the 
intense devotionalism which character- 
ized his manner. This small society in- 
creased rapidly in numbers, until it was 
found necessary to pull down the old 
building in which its services were con- 
ducted and build a much larger edifice. 

As a pastor he was unremitting in his 
attention to the duties and wants of his 
connection, the sick and sorrowing par- 
ticularly receiving his ministrations. Be- 
sides, his labors in preparation for the 
pulpit were extraordinary. Often it hap- 
pened that the close of a sermon found 
him thoroughly exhausted. 

When disagreement in doctrine be- 
tween the liberal and orthodox wings 
of Congregationalism became so marked 
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that they could no longer hold together 
as one body, and the controversy arose, 
which has the name of the Arian schism, 
Dr. Channing was looked upon as the 
leader of the liberal or Unitarian side. 
He was then a comparatively young man, 
certainly very young to sustain so prom- 
inent a part against the giants of Calvin- 
ism. Although he opposed the doctrine 
of the Trinity, he did not by any means 
support the views of the Priestley school. 
In fact, as it is clearly indicated in his 
public sermons and papers in defense of 
his position, he sought to blend many 
principles of philosophy, and those that 
are fundamental in religion, into one 
complex form of theology. The charms 
of rhetoric and sentiment with which he 
invested his discussions, won a vast num- 
ber to his side, and commanded the ad- 
miration of the stoutest of his opponents. 
The great German philosophers, like 
Kant, Schelling, and Fichte, contributed 
to his scheme of doctrine, while his 
readings in English poetry, particularly 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth, appeared 
to illuminate his mind with rays of ethe- 
real light. Mr. Channing felt that it was 
not inconsistent for the minister at the 
altar to interest himself in politics and 
philanthropy; hence he was found act- 
ively engaged in many movements hav- 
ing reform in civil affairs and the welfare 
of the public for their object. 

His attitude with regard to war may 
be inferred from a discourse delivered in 
June, 1814—“ The Overthrow of Napo- 
leon, and the Goodness of God in de- 
livering them from Military Despotism.” 
He arrayed himself on the side of peace 
during our second war with the mother 
country. Everything which he believed 
would tend toward improving the condi- 
tion of society—temperance reform, mis- 
sionary and charitable institutions, im- 
provement in prison discipline, and so 
on—received his encouragement. 

At forty-two years of age he crossed the 
Atlantic, and was received with the respect 
due to high moral and intellectual worth. 
Returning to his old pastorate, he resumed 
his labors with his usual earnestness. 
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Of his publications, two papers on the 
“Life and Character of Bonaparte,” and 
one on “Fenelon,” attained a very wide 
celebrity, and brought him into corre- 
spondence with many of the most emi- 
nent minds of England and America. His 
views on the sphere of education are 
seen to advantage in one of his lectures 
—that on “Self-culture,” delivered in 
1839, and a series on “ The Elevation of 
the Laboring Classes,” which was deliver- 
ed in 1840. 

As might be assumed, he was a strong 
opponent of slavery, having been especi- 
ally impressed by a winter residence on 
the island of Santa Cruz in 1830, that, as 
a system, it is fraught with great evil to 
American civilization. In 1837 he ad- 
dressed a public meeting at Faneuil Hall 
on the subject, and so became associated 
before the public with the abolition move- 
ment. His conduct in this relation, as 


in every other, was pervaded with great 
earnestness, yet with calmness. He pub- 





lished a work on slavery in 1841, which 
was widely circulated. 

During the latter part of his life, Mr. 
Channing resided either in Boston or at 
Newport, according to the season. He, 
however, died at Bennington, Vt., from 
an attack of typhus fever, while on an 
excursion in the mountains. This sad 
event occurred in October, 1842. The 
last public act of his life was an address 
at Lenox, Mass., on the 1st of August, 
1842, it being the anniversary of the West 
Indies Empancipation. 

Few men who have adorned the fields 
of literature and theology in this country 
have, at their death, awakened so strong 
a feeling of sorrow; and with the lapse 
of time Mr. Channing’s high intellectual 
abilities and great moral worth have ob- 
tained increasing respect. 

He was buried at Mount Auburn, where 
a monument indicates the resting-place of 
his ashes, the design of which was made by 
Washington Allston, the eminent painter. 


THE NEW EDUCATION—A CHAPTER FOR TEACHERS. 


OW shall education begin? How 
best be carried on? When shall or 

does it end? These are pertinent ques- 
tions at this hour of interest in the best 
ways of unfolding mind, acquiring cult- 
ure, and ennobling humanity. First, ev- 
ery human being should be educated 
symmetrically; body, mind, and spirit 
should be unfolded together. Physical 
exercises should always accompany men- 
tal training, so that the student may learn 
to walk and move erectly and gracefully. 
Ease and grace of manner add a wonder- 
ful power to mental culture; they seem 
to make a scholar twice a scholar, and el- 
evate the man to the highest rank in the 
nobility of nature. Every student in the 
land should daily practice those light, 
simple movements of arm, hand, and foot 
which give flexibility and readiness. The 
graces of the spirit—kindness, love, truth, 
charity, purity, sweetness of temper, pa- 
tience and fortitude—should be as care- 
fully and constantly taught as the sci- 





ences, and if either must give way for lack 
of time, let it ba the mental knowledge 
that is neglected, rather than the moral. 

Where shall education begin? With 
the perceptive faculties, of course; that is 
the order of nature. The child can not 
reflect or judge until its mind has gained 
material to work upon. Consider how 
much a child during early years must 
learn wholly through the medium of the 
five senses, the perceptive faculties; it 
must acquire language and ideas of the 
size, shape, color, texture, distance, and 
weight of objects of every sort—if these 
faculties were rightly trained, or even 
partially trained, this mass of easily- 
gained knowledge might be wonderfully 
increased. After the first five or six 
years of life, children acquire the art of 
seeing, yet not seeing; hearing, yet hear- 
ing not, nor understanding the daily 
knowledge that drifts over and past them, 
leaving no impress. 

The curiosity of children is so often re- 
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pressed by orders “to keep still,” “stop 
asking questions,” and the like, that it 
almost dies out in many minds, is only 
awakened by the sight of something re- 
markable. This natural desire to know 
should be carefully trained to observa- 
tion and research concerning all natural 
or artificial objects or phenomena; to the 
study of worms, insects, gnd fishes; to 
notice the many varieties of plants, 
shrubs, flowers, grapes, trees ; to observe 
the differences and likenesses of leaves in 
shape, size, color; to note the peculiari- 
ties of structure in animals; to see the 
difference in styles of buildings, use, form, 
advantages, and disadvantages; to ob- 
serve the stars, their position, brightness, 
and number. These are the beginnings, 
the germs of scientific knowledge, and 
they may be planted in the child of five 
or six years. All scientific knowledge 
was first gathered by observation of natu- 
ral objects. It was in the minds of men 
before it was written in books. And there 


is no labor or strain of mind in learning | 
this day by day from the parents’ or teach- 


er’s talk. 

This fact must constantly be remem- 
bered: that through the body knowledge 
comes into the mind; mind can be de- 
veloped only through the action of the 
five senses, by the sensations produced, 
and the thoughts excited by external ob- 
jects, their uses, powers, and properties. 
Any person whose senses are alive and 
acute, if taught to observe thoroughly 
what passes around him and to study out 
the reasons and connections of events, 
may attain thorough command of reason- 
ing and reflective powers, and become an 
educated person with but little aid from 
books and schools. Education begins 
with the first lisped word, the first recog- 
nition of an object by its appearance and 
its name. Any child that can learn the 
names of objects and the construction of 
sentences in one language, can, of course, 
learn them in another, if the same time 
and effort is given. A child who can 
learn the names of his companions, can 
learn the names of the stars. Any mind 
above idiocy can be improved almost in- 
definitely. Yet minds are not alike; they 





differ as much as bodies differ, in strength, 
symmetry, completeness. One man has 
mental gifts in one direction, another 
man in an entirely different direction ; 
what folly to attempt training them en- 
tirely alike. As well attempt to stretch 
all men to the same bodily height, as to 
attempt making them the same in mental 
proportions. 

Every life, in a certain sense, begins 
and ends for itself; whilst in many ways 
it seems created only to aid, strengthen, 
and guide other lives. The directing 
one’s own life, the unfolding one’s own 
intellect, the development of one’s own 
soul-powers is the great purpose for 
which each human being was brought 
into life. For, and toward this one pur- 
pose, every acquaintance, every journey, 
every friend, every event, however trivial- 
seeming, was intended to contribute. 
Whilst we do and must influence the 
growth of other souls, whatever we may 
do for others, in its reflex influence may 
do more for us than for the party to 
whom we give our efforts. We must free 
ourselves from the idea that the schools 
alone educate; that the schools are the 
only educational agencies. Every one’s 
work, visits, church-going, newspaper, 
magazine, book, are, or may be, educa- 
tional advantages. All depends upon 
whether the mind is open, receptive; the 
feelings, the heart, interested; the spirit 
teachable. One will gather wise lessons 
from dead leaves and withered grass; 
while another gains nothing from the 
“vasty deep,” the procession of the stars, 
or the sky-touching mountain-peak. The 
grandest scenes in nature bear no mes- 
sage to some souls; the whole world and 
the universe of worlds are to them as 
naught. They are bound up in pursuit 
of money or fame or position, and the 
pursuit of knowledge seems too absurd 
to such souls. 

We have seen that to the infant all 
knowledge seems to come through the 
medium of the senses. Memory at once 
takes up and records this knowledge, else 
there would be no advancement; then 
comparison of one object with another 
follows, and the child is soon saying, 
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“this is larger or better or whiter than 
that ;” this is the first step toward reason- 
ing; and persons who do not readily per- 
ceive likeness, difference, deficiency, pe- 
culiarities, and inconsistencies by com- 
parison of objects and thoughts, will 
not become ready or skillful reasoners. 
Hence we see that the faculty of compar- 
ison should be carefully and thoroughly 
trained from earliest youth. A person 
who wishes to educate his powers, and 
who has little time to study books, can 
find no method so thorough and efficient 
as close, accurate observation of sur- 
rounding objects and constant compari- 
son of this and that object, event, or per- 
son with some other. Such study of sur- 
roundings can not fail in time to improve 
the reflective powers indefinitely, and the 
quantity and quality of one’s reflections 
prove the intellect and determine the 
character, the life. 

It can not be too frequently repeated, 
that it is not the amount of facts one ac- 
quires by observation or reading that is 
of any particular importance to the per- 
son or the world, but it is the use one 
makes of facts through working them 
into his mind by reflection, and evolving 
them again in his character, in his work, 
in himself. 

One of the great faults of our primary 
teaching is that it is theoretical where it 
ought to be practical. How many schools 
are there where actual measurements of 
objects and distances are made in order 
to assist the scholar in learning arithmet- 
ical tables? How many schools are there 
where daily exercises in composition are 
required? How many schools are there 
where spelling is made a written as well 
as oral exercise? How many schools 
are there where any attention is paid to 
learning the separate sounds of the let- 
ters, correct articulation, and the acqui- 
sition of a free, conversational style of 
reading? In how many schools are fine 
manners, correct principles, and true man- 
liness and womanliness taught? In how 
many schools are children taught to 
think, to observe for themselves in their 
studies? 





The next great fault which we notice 
in the instruction of youth, is that no at- 
tempt is made to furnish them any clew 
to the operation of their own minds; they 
are utterly ignorant of how their mental 
operations are carried on. Memory is 
generally the only mental power of which 
they have any knowledge or conception. 
They do not know in what direction they 
are gifted, or wherein they are deficient ; 
hence, they can neither use their gifts 
properly nor improve those faculties 
which are not well developed. In truth, 
the most of teachers have not any defi- 
nite and correct idea of the science of 
mind. And it is not considered of any im- 
portance by school committees that teach- 
ers should understand mental philosophy 
or mental physiology. Indeed, many 
school committees do not even know that 
any such branches of knowledge exist. 

At this point we see the great value of 
the classification of mental faculties as 
given by Phrenology. It is so plain, sim- 
ple, and direct that any one can master 
the list in an hour, and lay the founda- 
tion for self-knowledge of the most thor- 
ough and far-reaching sort. No one can 
estimate the advantage it is to a person 
to be able to run over the faculties, and 
by careful study learn in what degree he 
has, or has not, those powers of mind. 
Any intellect that can thus analyze and 
know itself, has gained an incalculable 
advantage over itself and its fate. 

And now, summing up the whole mat- 
ter as far as we have searched, we find 
that Mind receives its first impetus to 
development through the five senses; 
hence the utmost care must be taken to. 
educate them thoroughly; then Memory 
takes up the knowledge gained and re- 
cords it; comparison of objects, giving 
ideas of size, shape, color, weight, form, 
order, number, locality, and methods of 
construction, with a constantly-increasing 
use of Language, follows; the instinctive 
qualities of Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, etc., gradually unfold; Imitation, 
Mirthfulness, and Causality come in to 
swell the number of the child’s growing 
powers; and finally the higher faculties. 
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come into prominence—Spirituality, Ven- 
eration, Ideality, Sublimity. 

Most young persons would be delighted 
with the pursuit of knowledge, could they 
be led along by competent teachers in 
these easy, natural methods, with the 
manner and matter of their instruction 


suited to their faculties and the proper 
order of their development. Alas! that 
ignorance, which fancies itself wisdom, 
occupies so many teachers’ minds that 
they will not turn to the natural methods 
of thought, study, and instruction. 
AMELIE VERONICA PETIT, PH.B. 








STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER II.—Continued. 


OF THE ETHMOID. 


Baer bone is of singular shape and 
composed almost entirely of com- 
pact tissue. The ancients compared it 


Fig. 52.—Etumoip, InNeR SuRFACE. 


with a sponge, probably on account of 
the large number of openings and cells 
which render its structure peculiar. It is 
situated in the anterior and middle region 


Fig. 53.—D1aGRaM OF INNER SIDE. 


of the base of the cranium. Its name is 
derived from the Greek terms, e¢hmos, a 


sieve, and ezdos, resemblance. Its form 
is nearly that of a cube; and it is com- 
posed in great part of thin layers evi- 
dently intended to increase its extent, 
and, as a consequence, that of the fine 
membrane which lines it. 

Having a cubical form the ethmoid 
necessarily presents six faces, of which 
we shall examine two only—that which 
corresponds to the cerebral surface (Fig. 
53), and that which lies adjacent to the 





Fig. 54.—D1aGRAM OF OuTER SURFACE. 


| nasal fossee, or the inferior surface (Fig. 
54). In the center of the superior sur- 
face is seen a crest, a, a, having a trian- 
gular form, slightly flattened at the edges. 
It is described in the works on anatomy un- 
der the name of ethmoidal crest, or crzsta 
galli, Its base is fixed and is part of the 
ethmoid ; its summit affords a place of at- 
tachment for the anterior part of the fold 
of the dura-mater, which part is known 
by the name of falx cercbri. (See Fig. 
53). Upon the edges of this ethmoidal 
crest are seen a multitude of apertures 
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designed for the passage of the olfactory 
nerves; the extent and form of these 
apertures vary in man, and still more in 
animals. The shallow depression of con- 
siderable width which one notices at the 
sides of the ethmoidal crest are those in 
which the olfactory nerves lie. Farther 
outward and upon the lateral parts are 
seen the ethmoidal cellules, 2, 2, 2, 2, 
2,2. The inferior or nasal surface (Fig. 
54) is very irregular. There is in its 


center an appendix designated as the 
perpendicular plate of the ethmoid, a, b. 
Its points, n, n, n, articulate with the 





the sphenoidal cornets, the superior max- 
illary, the palate, the inferior cornets, 
the vomer, and the lachrymal bones. 


OF THE FRONTAL BONE. 

The frontal bone (Fig. 55) is ordinarily 
composed of a single piece in adults; it 
is not rare, however, as we have already 
seen, to find it to be double. The study 
of the frontal bone in man, in compari- 
son with that in the principal vetebrate 
animals, warrants the special attention 
of the phrenologist. Man is the being 
who presents it in the highest dégree of 


Fig. 55.—FRronTAL Bone, INNER SuRFACE. 


vomer. On the sides of the perpendic- 
ular plate are seen two grooves, in the 
bottom of which are the openings for 
the olfactory filaments which we have 
already noticed. Further outward are 
seen two curved plates, 6, 6, 6,6. These 
are the ethmoidal cornets or turbinated 
bones. 

The inferior surface of the. ethmoid 
is lined with the pituitary membrane. 
The posterior surfaces, k, k, and lateral, 
l, 1, |, and the anterior, m, m, offer 
no particular interest to the phrenolo- 
gist. The ethmoid, owing to its position, 
articulates with the nasal, the coronal, 





development. It has two faces, one 
external, the other internal. In the lower 
and central portion, one perceives a hol- 
low or indentation where the bone we 
have just described is joined to it. At 
the sides of this indentation, two con- 
cave surfaces form the orbitary arches. 
The middle portion of the external sur- 
face is commonly rounded, but some- 
times shows a depression; in the latter 
case, the organs situated at the central 
part of the frontal do not touch ; they are 
placed more toward the outside than or- 
dinarily. The lower part of this region, 
marked q, q, (Fig, 56) is sometimes quite 
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salient; it bears the name of Nasal Prom- 
inence, as it contributes very much to the 
form of the nose. This prominence must 
not be confounded with an organ located 
higher, to which Dr. Spurzheim once at- 
tributed, without doubt by inadvertence, 
the Grecian form of nose. At the sides 
of the nasal protuberance two reliefs 
are seen, called the superciliary arches 
or ridges, 5,5. They give attachment to 
two muscles, designed to separate the 
eyelids. These arches present, often 


enough, two crests, which people not 
familiar with the application of Phre- 
nology confound with the organs placed 





women is generally less in height and 
breadth than that of man. For the study 
of this part of the skull in detail, it will 
be well to divide it into several regions 
not arbitrarily, but in accordance with 
that natural division which would result 
from observation of the cerebral organs 
which the frontal covers. These regions 
we may indicate by numbers. First, we 
have the two superior, 1, 1; the two mid- 
dle, 2, 2; two lower, 5, 5; and the two 
lowermost, 8,8 ; then two antero-in- 
ferior lateral, 6, 6; two middle lateral, 
3, 3; and two external lateral, 4,4. The 
utility of this division consists in its 


Fig. 56.—D1aGRAM OF FRONTAL-OUTER SURFACE, 


beneath. Further outward are noticeable 
two processes called the external orbitar 
apophyses, 9, 9. Sometimes one meets 
with these processes of so great thickness 
that it prevents a perfect estimate of the 
cerebral organs bordering upon them. 

In general, the frontal bone varies 
much in form and extent according to 
the race, and also in individuals of the 
same race. Among five hundred human 
skulls which Dr. Vimont examined with 
great care, he did not find two whose 
frontal bones were formed rigorously in 
the same manner. The frontal bone in 





showing with some degree of clearness 
the relations and anatomical conditions 
of the bones of the human head as com- 
pared with those of vertebrate animals. 
We can appreciate by the exterior of 
the frontal bone upon a head deprived 
of its hair, the development of all the 
cerebral parts corresponding to it, the 
orbitary regions excepted, in which are 
located some parts which Gall and others 
believe can be estimated by the way in 
which the eyeball is presented. These 
parts relate to the organs of Language 
and Form chiefly. One may think, indeed, 
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that if there existed frontal sinuses 
of considerable extent (and these are 
met with sometimes), it is absolutely im- 
possible to estimate closely the devel- 
opment of what is situated behind the 
external table which contributes to form 
the sinuses. But this is not so, and it 
should be impressed upon those who are 
studying Phrenology, that they should 
take occasion to compare many skulls 
carefully with one another, for the proper 
understanding of the variety of shapes 





indicated by the frontal bone. 


nowhere are they more pronounced than 
in the orbitar plate, of which one may 
obtain an idea from Fig. 55 and the dia- 
gram, Fig. 57 (6, 7,8, 10,11). The frontal 
bone articulates with seven bones of the 
skull, First, with the two parietals by 
its superior border, q, q, q, q, q, q; sec- 
ond, with the ethmoid by its great hol- 
low; third, with the bones of the nose, 
in front and below; with the bones of 
the tongue, by its inferior face ; and finally 
with the bones of the cheek by the ex- 
ternal orbitar apophyses, 9, 9. 


Fig. 57.—D1aGram oF Frontat Bone, Inner SURFACE. 


The internal or cerebral face of the | 
frontal bone (Fig. 57) is concave, and is 


THE PARIETAL BONE. 
The parietal bone is thus named be- 


only separated from the brain by the du- | cause it contributes to form a great part 
ra-mater. One notices at its middle part, | of the skull cap, or its surroundings. It 
a depression in which lies the superior | is double, irregular, with a quadrilatera! 
longitudinal sinus, n,n, n, n,n. There | form (Fig. 58). Like the frontal the 
exists a suture called the coronal, when parietal has two surfaces. The two 
this bone is found in two pieces: below | parietal bones are compiemental, so 
the depression just mentioned is a spe-| that a description of one is applic- 
cies of crest, z, z, in which the falx cerebri | able perfectly to that of the other 
is inserted. The whole internal surface | which corresponds to the opposite side 
of the frontal bone shows cerebral im- | of the cranium. The external surface 


pressions which are well marked, but |! of the parietal is convex, especially 


i 
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Toward the anterior angle of this bone 
a furrow is to be seen, which receives 
the middle meningeal artery (Fig. 60) 


at its middle part, which corresponds 
to the point of ossification (see Fig. 59, 
which represents the skull of a new-born 


Fig. 58.—PartETaL Bons, 


Throughout the whole length of the supe- 
rior border, a depression exists which 
is the provision of nature for the 


infant, covered by a hairy scalp). The 
internal surface is lined, of course, by the 
dura-mater; in it are hollows and de- 


Fig. 59.—SKULt or Newry-sorn INFant. 


We. 


pressions in correspondence with the cer- | superior sinus of the dura-mater. 
ebral convolutions. That at the center | have divided the parietal into nine re- 


shows the most depth. gions so that the differences between its 
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general or partial development as com- | whole length, that Wormian or accidental 
pared with the same in other verte-! bones are remarked; lastly, the parietal 
brates may appear when we come to | articulates with the temporals by its in- 
discuss this bone in the lower animals | ferior margin, p, p, p. This bone pre- 
(Fig. 60). sents as many varieties of development 

The parietal articulates first with its | as the frontal, in the different races of 
mate on the other side of the head by | men; its middle portion is ordinarily but 


Fig. 60.—D1aGRAM OF PARIETAL. . 


the superior margin, marked n, n, n, n; | slightly salient in the French, while it 
this union forms the sagittal suture. | is very pronounced in the Germans. It 
Second, with the frontal bone by the an- | shows more of the diploic substance than 
terior border, 0, 0,0, 0; and with the occi- | any other parts of the cranium. We 
pital by its posterior border, q, q,q, q. | shall return to this subject when we shall 
It is ordinarily at the superior angle of | come to apply the principles of Phrenol- 
this border, b, and sometimes even in its | ogy to the organization. 
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UNITY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 
Part II. 


be is unquestionably good for the cause | some years naturalists have been diverg- 
of truth, that Messrs. Darwin, Tyn- | ing in this direction ; some claiming more 
dall, and Huxley have assumed the ex- | and some less representative species. 

treme ground in this controversy, which This attitude has induced a close and 
attempts to account for the coming into | profound investigation into the natural 
existence of the original “primordial | history and peculiarities of man, and has 
form” by the simple play of material | brought us to the Mosaic account as the 
atoms independent of a creator. For | scientific solution of the problem, which 
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gives a single pair as the progenitors of 
each animal species. Here we have 
science, fact, and philosophy, harmoni- 
ously blending in a conclusion, not only 
at variance with ‘the theory of evolution, 
but absolutely repugnant to it. Now, 
suppose it was impossible, with our pres- 
ent light (which we do not admit),-to 
show that all the apparent facts of local- 
ized shells and fossils could be harmo- 
nized with a simultaneous, sudden, and 
perfect creation, would not this over- 
whelming evidence forever establish the 
fact that such was the necessity? These 
supposed facts, or their environments, 
depend upon so many contingencies of 
localization having no scientific principle 
of deposit, such as that of the growth of 
plants or animals, admitting of extremely 
different interpretations, as increased 
light in discovery has done in thousands 
of similar instances in the past. 

Hence it is folly to suppose that these 
shells and fossils teach a chronology of 
the organic world at all, much less one 
which is in conflict with that given by 
God to Moses. If, therefore, the human 
species are a unit, having sprung from a 
single pair, and yet manifesting such 
great variety in its races, does it not es- 
tablish the other fact that all the lower 
animal and vegetable species are also 
units ? 

In further illustration of species and 
races we here introduce some interesting 
examples from a French lecturer, A De 
Quatrefages. The first is that of the 
coffee plant. He says: “ The use of cof- 
fee spread early and with great rapidity 
in the East; but it penetrated Europe 
much slower, being first introduced in 
Marseilles and first drank in Paris in 
1667. The seeds furnished on the occa- 
sion were brought in a small quantity by 
a French traveler named Thevenot. Two 
years afterward, Soliman Ago, ambassa- 
dor of the Sublime Porte in the time of 
Louis XIV., induced the courtesans of 
that king to taste it. It was not, how- 
ever, until the eighteenth century that it 
began to be generally used in France.” 

So we see that coffee has not been very 


long in use as a beverage; and it is 
scarcely a century and a half since it be- 
came an article of general consumption 
by the people of Europe. 

“During many of these years Europe 
remained tributary to Arabia for this 
commodity. Indeed, all the coffee con- 
sumed in Europe came from Arabia, par- 
ticularly from Mocha. Toward the com- 
mencement of the eighpeenth century 
the Dutch began to import the plant into 
Batavia, one of their colonies in the In- 
dian Archipelago. From Batavia some 
stalks of it were taken to Holland and 
put in a hot-house, where they grew and 
thrived successfully. One of these stalks 
was brought to France about the year 1710, 
and was placed in the Jardin des Plantes. 
It also prospered, giving birth to a cer- 
tain number of stalks. In 1725 an officer 
of the French navy, Captain Desclieux, 
thought that since Holland had culti- 
vated coffee at Batavia, he might also 
acclimate it in our colonies of the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

“When embarking for Martinique, he 
took from the Yardin des Plantes, three 
stalks of coffee, and carried them with 
him. By reason of contrary winds the 
voyage was long and difficult, and the 
supply of water being insufficient, it was 
necessary to put the crew on rations. 
Captain Desclieux had with the others 
but a small quantity of water to drink 
each day; but this he divided with his 
coffee plants. Notwithstanding all this 
care two of them died on the passage. 
On his arrival this one was put at once 
into the earth, and prospered so well 
that from it have descended all the cof- 
fee trees spread over the Antilles and 
tropical America. Twenty years after 
this, our western colonies exported mil- 
lions of pounds of coffee. 

“Here we see the coffee-tree starting 
from Africa, reaching the extremity of 
Asia on the east and America on the 
west. Hence it has nearly traveled round 
the world. In this long voyage coffee 
has become modified; but no one would 
confound Mocha with Bourbon, or Rio 
Janeiro with Martinique. Each of these 
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seeds possesses peculiar forms, properties, 
and aroma, giving the certificate of its 
birth. Now whence came these changes ? 
these peculiar phenomena? The answer 
is, they came from differences of temper- 
ature, climate, culture, and soil. This 
shows that if we transport plants to con- 
siderable distances where they encounter 
these differences,we obtain different races. 
But this is the limit of the change. Cof- 
fee, in all its modifications, remains sub- 
stantially identical ; none of these races 
have ever approximated beans or Indian 
corn, or any other vegetable.” 

And we may add, Neither would any 
of these countries to which the coffee 
had been transported have ever produced 
it but for this fact, and this proves that 
all the plants and coffee seeds of all the 
world and of all time originated from a 
single seed or plant, whichever was first ; 
and the same laws applying to all other 
seeds and plants demonstrate each spe- 
cies to have started from a single plant, 
and also from a single territorial center 
of the globe, and equally that organic 
productions do not move in a circle, but 
that each species had a beginning. 

Let us introduce another example— 
one of animal kind, and from the same 
authority—that of the turkey. 

“This fowl is wild in America, and 
presents many characteristics which dis- 
tinguish it from the domesticated tur- 
keys of other countries. The wild tur- 
key is very beautiful and of a deep brown 
color, iridescent, presenting reflections of 
blue, copper, and gold, which make it 
truly ornamental. It was because of its 
fine plumage that it was first introduced 
into France. In the beginning no one 
thought of the turkey as food; and the 
first turkey served at table was in 1570, 
at the wedding of Charles IX. As soon, 
however, as it was tasted, it was found too 
good to be merely looked upon, and it 
passed from the park to the poultry yard ; 
from thence to the farm; and from farm 


to farm, east, west, north, and south, till | 


at present on almost every farm turkeys 
are raised and have become an object of 
considerable commerce. But in going 


from farm to farm, this bird has encoun- 
tered different conditions of existence, of 
temperature and nourishment, and never 
the primitive conditions it had in Amer- 
ica. As a consequence, the turkey, like 
the coffee, has varied ; so that to-day not 
a turkey in France closely resembles the 
wild stock. Generally it has become 
much smaller. Some have become fawn- 
colored, others more or less white, others 
spotted with gray or fawn-color. In a 
word, almost all the localities to which 
the turkeys have been taken have given 
birth to new varieties, which from the 
species have been transformed into 
races.” 

Now, in spite of all these marked 
changes between each other and their 
first parents in America, are the French 
turkeys less the children of the wild 
turkey of America? or are they less 
brothers and sisters ? or have they ceased 
to be part of the same species ? 

The wild turkeys and their domestic 
offspring must, then, be considered as 
equally the offspring of a single primitive 
pair. Nor does it in the least complicate 
the question if we do not know the his- 
tory and introduction of the wild stock 
into any country where their descendants 
exist. These*well-known examples ad- 
mit of no other conclusion than that all 
the plants and all the animals of the 
world wherever distributed have followed 
the same course, and that all originated 
in a single geographical center, and we 
say that that center was the garden east- 
ward in Eden. 

Now let us inquire how these ques- 
tions relate to the unity of the human 
species? The peculiar features they 
manifest are very marked, and we do 
not know how or when they or their 
parents became the inhabitants of their 

several localities; but as man is an or- 
| ganized being, he obeys the general laws 
| governing all organized beings, and there- 
| fore the law of crossing. 

As the basis of our argument, let us 
take the types which seem most sepa- 
rated, exhibiting the most prominent ex- 
| tremes—the white man and the negro. 
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If these types really constitute distinct 
species, then their union must bear the 
stamp we have found to characterize the 
marriage relations between animals of 
different species; in the great majority 
of cases that of infertility; and in the 
remainder, slight fertility, and this soon 
disappearing, and no intermediate groups 
formed. But if these extremes were only 
races of the same species, their marriages 
would be fertile, and the fertility would 
continue from generation to generation 
indefinitely, and intermediate groups 
would be everywhere formed, so modify- 
ing the peculiarities that if all were placed 
side by side, it would be impossible to 
distinguish between any two standing 
nearest each other. 

Now, what are the facts in the case? 
It is about three centuries since the white 
man made the conquest of the world, 
and wherever he has gone he has found 
local races, groups of human beings 
which very much differ from himself; 
and everywhere he has married with 
them, and the unions have not only 
proved fertile, but sometimes more so 
than the indigencus people themselves. 
To show the rapidity with which these 
mixed races multiply, we have the fact 
that it is only about twelve generations 
since the European overspread the world, 
and it is already estimated that one- 
seventeenth of the population of the 
globe are mixtures. In some states of 
South America, where the emigration of 
the whites was earlier, one-fourth of the 
population is cross-breeds; and in some 
sections they are more than one-half. It 
is evident from these facts of universal 
observation and experience, as well as 
the logical conclusion of science, that 
there exists but one species of man. 
These races now exist at the antipodes 
in America, Polynesia, and everywhere. 

The changes which do not affect off- 
spring, and which may therefore be trans- 
mitted, are those we have mentioned ; 
and also extend to such features as the 
size of the feet, length of legs, arms, etc., 
which in a greater or less degree are 
common to different nations; indeed the 





greatest extremes of which traces may be 
found in every nation, and even in a sin- 
gle family. These have their explanation 
in temperature, exposure, habit, diet, soil, 
etc. 

The flat nose of the African and his 
large nostrils, result from the necessity 
of inhaling larger drafts of tropical air 
to produce the same degree of vitality, 
because of its greater expansion, the in- 
creased exercise giving the nostrils in- 
creased expansion, or a larger nose. The 
curling of the African’s hair, though uni- 
versal on his continent, is common in 
every country of the globe. Perhaps this 
has its scientific solution in the fact that 
the curls deflect the rays of the tropical 
sun, thus preventing their more severe 
penetration into the brain. In the trans- 
mission of light, it is a law that every in- 


tervening object with which a ray comes 


in contact bends and diverts it in another 
direction. 

Heat curls every kind of hair, and that 
which is provided in nature for the pro- 
tection of the brain from injury by the 
rays of a tropical sun is a created endow- 
ment, and which by degrees in time be- 
comes naturally transmissible and inher- 
ited. The skull of the Africa: , with its 
peculiar thickness, affords another feature 
of protection to the brain. 

In a tropical climate the people would 
naturally cease to wear coverings on their 
head, and which is their general practice ; 
the continual exposure would increase 
the thickness of the skull by giving it 
more work to do in warding off the at- 
mospheric elements, just as the soles of 
the feet become covered with thicker 
skin, if shoes are not worn; or that of 
the hands by handling hard substances, 
and which also increase in size by hard 
labor. 

In considering the color of the Afri- 
can’s skin, we introduce the following 


‘from Dr. Livingstone: “ When the En 


glish people think about Africa, they 
imagine that all the Africans are like 
the specimens we have in front of the 
tobacconist shops. This is not the case 
at all. Zhat is the real negro, and is 
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only to be found in the lowest of the 
population. The people generally are 
not altogether black. Many of them are 
of olive color, or of the color of coffee 
and milk; and usually, those in the higher 
grades of society are of the lighter color. 
The type we see on the ancient Egyptian 
monuments is nearer the type of the 
central population.” 

It is evident from this that it is the 
outdoor exposure of the working classes 
that makes the skin blacker. It must 
also be remembered that it is not the 
skin alone of the men of Africa which 
manifests deep color; but is as true of 
the birds, beasts, fish, and reptiles, and 
also of plants. Another fact in relation 
to this phenomenon is, that everything 
grows less deeply colored as we approach 
the polar regions. There the white bear 
is found, and nowhere else; while the 
black bear lives and is now native to 
almost every other climate. 

We are aware that the shade of the 
skin of the Esquimaux is of a copper 
color; but before this fact can be made 
an objection to our argument, it must be 
shown that the first inhabitants of these 
cold countries, who had emigrated from 
some other, were not blacker, or at least 
as dark as the present generation. It 
must also be borne in mind, that it is not 
required that the colder climate shall 
change the black skin to white, in order 
to adapt persons wearing it to live there, 
any more than that the use of the large 
nostrils is detrimental in the inhalation 
of cold air. That they will admit more 
airy does not make it necessary that the 
lungs should inhale more; nor because 
the curly hair wards off the rays of the 
tropical sun, that it does any harm to 
produce the same effect in an Arctic 
region. 

Upon this subject we quote the follow- 
ing from Colton’s General Atlas: “In the 
animal as well as in the vegetable king- 
dom, the largest number of species is 
met within the warmer regions of the 
globe; and a gradual decrease in the 
number both of genera and species takes 
place as we recede from the equator. 





It is in intertropical regions also that 
mammiferous quadrupeds are most re- 
markable for their magnitude, strength, 
and ferocity; that reptiles are larger and 
more venomous; that birds are decked 
with the most splendid plumage, and the 
insect tribes are distinguished for their 
size and brilliancy of their tints. These 
effects of light and heat appear to be 
extended even to the inhabitants of the 
ocean. Sharks and some of the fish are 
larger and more ferocious in the seas of 
tropical regions, and some species ot fish 
are adorned with gayer colors than those 
of temperate zones. It is also from the 
warm regions of the earth that the greater 
number of the most beautiful shells of 
molluscous animals are obtained, and 
there likewise do the coral animals and 
other radiata occur in the greater variety. 
Animals belonging to cold climates are 
provided with warm coats, which would 
be unsuited for the inhabitants of hot 
regions. Sometimes when animals of the 
same species inhabit countries possessing 
different climates, the garb of the one 
will differ from the other in accordance 
with the difference of climate. Thus, the 
skin of the stoat in England is compara- 
tively thin, and of a dull grayish-brown 
color ; but in NSrthern Russia and Siberia 
the coat of the animal is transformed into 
a beautiful thick fur of a clear white in 
every part except the top of the tail, 
which is of a deep black, affording under 
this form the well-known fur called er- 
mine. If by accident or the agency of 
man, animals are removed to places un- 
congenial to their natures, they either 
perish altogether, or some change takes 
place to fit them for their new abode. 
Thus the race of sheep now inhabiting 
some of the valleys of intertropical Amer- 
ica, which were originally from temper- 
ate European regions, possess instead 
of their warm woolly fleece, a coat of 
glossy hair better adapted to the heat of 
the climate in which they have now be- 
come naturalized.” 

Upon the color of the African’s skin, 
Darwin lays the greatest stress as the 
distinguishing feature establishing man's 
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identity with the lower animals; but we | account for these peculiarities without in 
ask, if these facts and their teaching— | the least changing or modifying a single 
which might be almost indefinitely ex- | species, so that it approximates the nature 
tended—are not of sufficient weight to | of another? THOS, MITCHELL. 
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HONDURAS AND 


B fece Republic of Honduras geographi- 
cally lies midway between North and 
South America, and in the center of 
Central America. It has a population of 
between 350,000 and 400,000 inhabitants, 
who are principally descendants of the 





ITS PRESIDENT. 


The houses of the people have usually 
but one room, and some of them are fur- 
nished with but one chair, one bed, and 
a hammock, with possibly a table, but 
more frequently none. Table-ware, such 
as plates, knives and forks, etc., are rarely 











old Aztecs. 


Along the northern coast, | seen, as the people eat with their fingers 


however, the people are chiefly negroes | from a common earthen pot in which the 
or mulattoes ; but there is scarcely a vil- | beans or rice have been cooked. The 
lage where one may not see the Euro- | best houses are usually those of Ameri- 
pean, African, and Indian races clearly | cans who have made their homes in Hon- 


represented. | duras, married a half-Indian and _half- 
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Spanish woman. Such residences may 
have a tile-roof, and two apartments be- 
sides a kitchen. 

Marco Aurelio Soto, President of Hon- 
duras, was born November 13, 1846, in 
Tegucigalpu. He was educated at Gua- 
temala, and in 1866 received the degree 
of LL.D. from the college there. On the 
27th of August, 1875, he was appointed 
provisionally as President of Honduras, 
and in May, 1876, although but thirty 
years of age, was elected under the Con- 
stitution as President for four years. 

President Soto has an organization 
which, phrenologically considered, indi- 
cates health and vigor, power, balance, 
stability, and self-reliance. He has 
enough of the perceptive intellect to 
give him intelligence, but the reason- 
ing faculties, whose organs are located 
in the upper part of the forehead, pre- 
dominate. He has scope, outreaching 
mental grip, power to see new views, 
and to plan forthe future. The width of 
the head at the temples shows organ- 
izing power and mechanical capability ; 
hence he has talent for engineering, and 
especially for organizing affairs ; the abil- 
ity to harmonize conflicting interests. 
His head is high; the top seems to be 
well filled out and rounded, showing 
strong Benevolence, reverence for a 
higher power, and for religious senti- 
ment. He seems to have large Hope, 
and will dare to undertake great things 
in the way of reforms and progress. 
If he were called to military defense, he 
would inspire the army, and if he were 
trained to military duty would lead it 
successfully. He is firm, proud-spirited, 
ambitious, upright, a believer in Divine 
Providence, sympathizes with the poor, 
and will be popular with the people at 
large. It will be only his rivals and those 
who bring power into action against him 
that will call out his opposition, and that 
which will awaken dislike in men. Those 
who are not rivals, but who are just, kind, 
fair, and proper in their conduct, will 
meet in him a generous reciprocity, and 
the better phases of humanity. He 
would be a strong opponent, but not a 
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tyrant. He has in him the elements of 
reform, progress, beneficence, and civil- 
izing leadership. 

He has succeeded wonderfully in turn- 
ing nearly all his enemies into warm 
and steadfast friends. It is said of him 
that any one desiring to remain an ene- 
my must not get within his reach nor 
enter into conversation with him. 

His greatest ambition is the progress 
of the country, and an entire revolution 
in its industries. He therefore earnestly 
de:i.cs to protect colonies, of whatever 
nationality, for, comparatively speaking, 
the country is almost depopulated. -Its 
many and constant revolutions have 
driven or kept away those who might 
have added to its growth. 

The Government has no means of as- 
sisting such colonies as might come to 
settle within its territory, in the way of 
furnishing transportation, seeds, and im- 
plements ; and this is probably the great- 
est drawback to populating the country. 
Exaggerated newspaper reports have re- 
cently had a good deal to say about 
the “immense wealth” of Honduras, 
whereas “immense poverty” would 
come much nearer to the truth, accord- 
ing to the opinion of a correspondent of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL, who thinks that 
such reports have originated with some 
one who wishes to secure the favor of 
the President. The mines, on account 
of their geological formation, are very 
uncertain. 

The most prevalent diseases of the 
country, and especially of the higher lat- 
itudes, are affections of the respiratory 
organs. This does not accord with the 
influence of high latitudes generally, but 
it can be traced to certain influences of 
the northern trade winds. When they 
cease to blow fora few hours or half a day, 
the temperature rises very suddenly, and 
when they again blow, the temperature 
falls so low that sometimes it is very un- 
comfortable without a fire. 
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“ YOUTH,” says an old author, “ nimbl 
runs neck-and-neck with folly, but bot 
are out-distanced by experience.” 
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THE MI-WOK INDIANS. 


HIS nation or race is at once the 
most numerous and interesting, in 
many respects, of the ancient people still 
dwelling among the mountains of Cali- 
fornia. Their ancient dominion extended 
from the snow-line of the Sierra Nevada 
to the San Joaquin River, and from the 
Cosumnes to the Fresno. The mountain 
valleys were thickly peopled as far east 
as Yosemite; the great and fertile San 
Joaquin plains, and the banks of the 
Mokelumne, the Stanislaus, the Tuo- 
lumne, the Merced, the Chowchilla, and 
the San Joaquin, were once crowded with 
multitudes of these Indians. Even the 
islands of the San Joaquin were made to 
sustain their quota, for on Feather Island 
there are said to be the remains of a 
populous village. The rich alluvial lands 
along the lower Stanislaus, Tuolumne, 
and Merced contained the heart of the 
nation, and were probably the seat of the 
densest population of ancient California. 


In Powell’s “Contributions to North 


American Ethnology ” it is said that north 
of the Stanislaus these people called 
themselves mz-wok (“men”); south to 


the Merced, mz-wa ; on the Fresno, m7- | 


wz. On the Upper Merced the word 
“river” is wa-kal-da ; on the upper Tuo- 
lumne, wa-kal-u-m7z ; on the Stanislaus 
and Mokelumne, wa-kal-u-ma-tuh. This 
is undoubtedly the origin of the word 
“Mokelumne,” which is locally pro- 
nounced “ mo-kal-u-my ” (accent on the 
second syllable). Although the largest, 
this is probably the lowest nation intel- 
lectually and morally in California, pre- 
senting one of the most hopeless and 
saddening spectacles of heathen races. 
Major Power says: “I felt the heads 
of a rancheria near Chinese Camp, and 
was surprised at the diminutive balls 
which lurked within the masses of hair. 
The Chief, Captain John, was at least 
seventy years old, yet his head was still 
perceptibly flattened on the back, and I 
could almost encircle it with my hands.” 
The special points to be noted in their 
physiognomy are the smallness of their 








heads, and the flatness of the sinciput, 
which is caused by their lying on the 
hard baby-basket when infants. 

There are, however, occasional speci- 
mens of noble physical stature, especially 
in Yosemite and other mountain valleys ; 
but the weakness, puerility, and imbe- 
cility of their ideas, and the obscenity of 
some of their legends, almost surpass 
belief. 

For houses the Mi-wok construct very 
rude affairs of poles and brushwood, 
which they cover with earth in the winter; 
in summer they move into mere brush- 
wood shelters. Higher up in the mount- 
ains they make a summer lodge of 
puncheons in the shape of a sharp cone, 
with one side open, and a bivouac-fire in 
front of it. Their food is acorns chiefly ; 
although they eat all creatures that swim 
in the waters, all that fly through the air, 
and all that creep, crawl, or walk upon 
the earth, with a dozen or so exceptions. 

It is customary with them as with many 
of the neighboring tribes to store acorns 
in granaries for winter use. If the crop 
were good and they harvested more than 
they wished to carry to camp just then, 
they laid by the remainder on the spot. 
Selecting a tree which presented a couple 
of forks a few feet from the ground, but 
above the reach of wild animals, they 
laid a pole across, and on that as a foun- 
dation, wove a cylinder-shaped granary 
of willow wicker-work, three or four feet 
in diameter and twice as high, which 
they filled with acorns and covered with 
thatch. There these remained safe. As 
these were often miles from a village, the 
circumstance denotes that they reposed 
no small confidence in each other’s hon- 
esty. It goes near to refute altogether * 
the frequent allegations that they are 
a nation of thieves. Nowadays they 
make most of their granaries close to 
camp, either right on the ground or ele- 
vated on top of some posts. 

They are industrious to a degree, but 
most of the labor is performed by the 
women. They make comfortable robes 
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of hare skins. These are cut into nar- | brushes of the fibrous matter encasing 
row slits, dried in the sun, and then made | the bulb, with which they sweep out their 
into a wide warp by tying or sewing ' wigwams. With millions of tall straight 
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strings across at intervals of a few inches. | pines in the mountains the Mi-wok had 
Soap-root is used in the manufacture of | no means of crossing rivers, except logs 
a kind of glue, and the squaws make | or clumsy rafts. All their bows and ar- 
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rows were bought of the upper mount- 
aineers. White shell buttons, pierced in 
the center and strung together, were used 
as money, $5 worth making about a yard ; 
periwinkles being rated at $1 a yard. 

Their chieftainship, such as it is, is he- 
reditary when there is a son or brother of 
commanding influence, which is seldom ; 
otherwise, he is thrust aside for another. 
The Chief is simply a master of cere- 
monies. When he decides to hold a 
dance in his village, he dispatches mes- 
sengers to the neighboring rancherias, 
each bearing a string whereon is tied a 
number of knots. Every morning there- 
after the invited Chief unties one of the 
knots, and when the last one is reached, 
men, women, and children joyfully set 
forth for the dance. 

Diseases are treated among them by 
scarification and prolonged suction with 
the mouth; physicians are called shamans, 
some of whom are women. In case of colds 
and rheumatism they apply California 
Balm of Gilead (Picea grandis) exter- 
nally and internally. Stomachic affections 
are treated with a plaster of hot ashes 
and moist earth. The shaman’s prerog- 
ative is that he must be paid in advance, 





usually fresh carcasses of deer or so many 
yards of shell money; the patient’s pre- 
rogative is that if he dies his friends may 
kill the shaman. 

A majority of all who have any well- 
defined ideas whatever on the subject, 
believe in the annihilation of the soul 
after death. A dead man was refer- 
red to as z¢teh, representing the memory 
of a being that once was. While other 
tribes mitigated the final terror by an as- 
sured belief in a Happy Western Land, 
the Mi-woks go down with a grim and 
stolid sulleness to the death of a dog 
that will live no more. 

They have, however, a most degraded 
and superstitious belief in wood-spirits, 
who produce those disastrous conflagra- 
tions to which California is subject; in 
water-spirits, who inhabit the rivers, con- 
sume the fish, and in other malicious be- 


| ings who assume the forms of owls and 


other birds, to render their lives a terror 
by night and by day. 

Here is a field of effort for the Chris- 
tian missionary which offers as good an 
opportunity for hard work as may be 
found in the darkness of Africa, or in 
the mountain regions of Asia. 

















Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 














GETTING RID OF INTEMPERANCE. 


URING the late civil war a rather 
“smart” Dublin lady of our ac- 
quaintance used to amuse us not a little 
with her comments on the state of af- 
fairs. Like many another of our import- 
ed residents of that period, she criticised 
adversely almost every movement of the 
Government, and seemed to think she 
knew a littie better than any of us older 
settlers how things ought to be done. 
After we had had our Bull Run, and an- 
other call had been made for troops, she 


exclaimed : “ What’s the sense of going 


to war on this subject? Why don’t they 
just take some policemen and go down 
there and arrest those fellows that are 
making all this disturbance ?” 

So it is with a great many of the phi- 
losophizers on temperance movements. 
They say: “Stop the fellows’ drinking ; 
make’em stop! Shut up the drink where 
they can not get it, or shut them up away 
from the drink.” One man has actually 





within a few years seriously advised and 
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publicly advocated the shutting up in 
asylums all those people who were either 
addicted to drink or in any danger from 
tippling or from temptation. He did not 
say how we could get the money to build 
asylums, nor where we should find the 
people to take care of the half of all our 
men; for there would be no less than 
that who would be thus shut away from 
the ordinary avocations of life if that plan 
were faithfully carried out. The other 
plan of putting the drink where people 
can not get it, is familiar to most of those 
who have paid any attention to Temper- 
ance movements. 

The third plan is that of putting the peo- 
ple themselves in a position or ina mood 
where they will not wish for it. This, it 
seems to us, is the crowning grace of all 
Temperance work, without which it is 
imperfect and insecure. We hear it said 
so often that the ultimate object of Tem- 
perance work is Prohibition, that many 
have fallen into the habit of repeating it 
without really considering what it means. 
We say the ultimate object of Temper- 
ance effort is to get the individual to de 
temperate. This may be done with or 
without the aid of the law, according to 
circumstances; generally better with it, 
we think, because every help should be 
enlisted. But we need to be very careful 
about thinking that it can be done by 
the law alone, or even mainly. The most 
of the people must believe that they not 


only can do without the stuff, but that- 


they, as individuals, would be better off 
without it, before they will either make 
laws or execute them to any considerable 
extent. 

With the prevalent idea about the 
wholesomeness of “a little” for a great 
many purposes, largely in consequence 
of the deceitful nature of the stuff itself, 
there are many people in most commu- 
nities who would not like to be known 
as other than Temperance people, who 
yet make large mental reservations when 
drink is denounced. “Oh, yes, it does a 
vast amount of mischief; there is A and 
B and C who are killing themselves by it 
and ruining their families.” “Something 
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ought to be done.” But, somehow, peo- 
ple who talk so fairly never go on and 
“do” anything unless they are dragged 
into it, and then not very effectively. In 
a surprising majority of such cases, if you 
could see into the thoughts or the life, you 
would find self excused for using a little. 
“Yes, it hurts others, but it is good for 
me ;’’ “1 could not get along without a lit- 
tle,” “for medicine, you know;” and then 
follow some very peculiar ailments that 
“nothing else helps at all.” They treat 
it as people sometimes do-a friend who 
has fallen into bad repute. They can not 
defend him; public opinion is too strong 
to be stemmed, and appearances are too 
much against him, yet they associate with 
him privately, and in their hearts they 
believe in him. Of course, they will never 
take nor favor any effective public meas- 
ures against him. 

Now if we can convince these people 
that the drink is altogether bad, that it 
poisons ‘hem every time they take it, and 
deceives them besides, we take a long 
step toward waking them up and getting 
them to renounce it and denounce it and 
fight it. Ido not say, and I do not think 
that this is the only thing to be done; 
but I do think it is one of the best things, 
and that it lies at the foundation of an 
immense amount of practical Temper- 
ance work of all sorts. Some years ago 
I spent several weeks in the State of 
Maine, determined to find out, if possi- - 
ble, the secret of their success, and I 
found a large amount of intelligence and 
of intense feeling in this direction. Very 
many would not use alcohol for any pur- 
pose, even for medicine, and I had then 
met with very few such elsewhere. One 
quiet and undemonstrative lady, the wife 
of a public officer of high rank, took some 
pains to say that she had kept house for 
twenty-five years and never had had a 
drop of alcohol in the house for any pur- 
pose whatever—would not have it. Her 
husband was engaged in very active and 
practical educational work in the same 
line. It became easy to see how such 
sentiments, intelligently held, sustained 
the people there in very radical measures. 
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There were mighty convictions behind 
the workers. 

One of the features of the work had al- 
ways been a large amount of reading and | 
study about the real nature and effects | 
of alcoholic drinks. When Gen. Neal 
Dow commenced operations, one of his | 
“maneuvers” was to get up Temperance | 
concerts. He secured achoir, with one or | 
two good voices well practiced in Tem- 
perance songs, and made engagements | 
and routes for concerts all through the 
State. Every school district was visited, 
or nearly every one. The singing was sure | 
to bring out the people, and this was in- 
terspersed with short Temperance talks 
by himself and others, but the main feat- | 
ure was that every man, woman, and child | 
present had a Temperance tract to take 
home. This was only one of many ways | 
in which the people were induced to read 
on the subject. 

Another very important measure was | 
the careful instruction of the children. | 
Many years ago Bands of Hope were com- | 
mon in different parts of the State. One 
which I visited was faithfully attended 
by over one hundred children, and had 
been in existence twenty years. During | 
that time it had turned out upward of | 
sixteen hundred youth, who had received | 
a large amount of drill and teaching on 
the nature and effects of alcoholic drinks. 
A large number of these Bands have been 
carried on at one time or another in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, and often kept 
up for years. But this little institution 
in Maine differs from the Band of Hope 
elsewhere, just as other Temperance work | 
there differs from Temperance work else- | 
where; forin the former the aim is study | 

| 
| 





and information, while in the latter it is 


mostly performance, songs, recitation of 
Scholars 


“pieces,” and a good time. 
drilled in primary studies make good 
readers of Temperance truths. 

And they were a reading people. I 
think that hardly stress enough has been 
laid on the fact that Maine was settled 
from Massachusetts, and has never had a 
large admixture of foreigners. They are 
therefore a people of ideas, and they have 





| cessity of it to their success. 


moral suasion. 


had it all their own way, with few to op- 
pose them compared with other States. 
When they took up the Temperance 
work, they went into it thoroughly, and 
they have kept at it without abatement. 
Their reading made them understand the 
first principles, so that there was no se- 
rious division in their ranks. And al- 
though outside of the State the Maine 


| Law has given them their reputation, no 


people understand better than they do 
the value of moral suasion, and the ne- 
With this 
they built entirely at first. Hear what 
ex-Governor Dingley said last summer 


| at Sebago Lake, than whom no man is 


better able to represent the facts: “In 
no other State has there been so general 
a use of moral agencies in promoting 
Temperance as in Maine. The most po- 


| tent moral movements that have ever 
| been known had their origin here. 


The 
prohibitionists in this State have ever 
been foremost in moral work. They have 
simply used legal suasion as a buttress to 
They have done this in 
order that the men saved by moral agen- 
cies might be aided in keeping their good 
resolutions by the removal of the dram- 
shop temptations.” Just as we said, it is 
the moral change that saves the man, it 


| is the heart belief and the heart desires 


that mold the man and control his ac- 
tions. You can “bend the twig” by Tem- 
perance teaching as well as by other 
teaching. It is not enough to keep the 
temptation to drink away even from chil- 
dren. There should be strength of char- 
acter, fortified by information within as 
well as favorable influences without, and 
of the two the former is by far the more 
important. 

There is another very important differ- 
ence between Maine and other States in 
their getting rid of Intemperance. Fora 
long time they were intelligently working 
for Temperance as an ultimate object, and 
not for the law. Hear what Governor 
Dingley says again : “ There is little doubt 
that when the Maine Law was enacted in 
1851 as a buttress to moral suasion, a ma- 
jority of our citizens doubted its wisdom 
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and consented to it only as an experi- 
ment. The fact that the experiment has 
become a policy of over twenty: years’ 
growth (it was repealed once and re-en- 
acted), and the policy so well established 
that no political party dares to set up 
the banner of repeal, is convincing proof 
that the people of Maine regard its wis- 
dom as clearly established.” 

That is, the Maine people did not work 
very directly for a law until, by what are 
usually called moral measures, they had 
secured a majority, so that they had a rea- 
sonable prospect of passing a law and en- 
forcing it. If they had undertaken it be- 
fore they had educated a majority, they 
would have weakened themselves contin- 
ually by appealing to the majority while 
that majority was against them. For 
these efforts for prohibition are nothing 
more nor less than appeals to the major- 
ity, while majorities are largely manu- 
factured by other measures. 

That is where Maine has had the ad- 
vantage of us. She has studied her own 
work, and devised measures to suit its 
condition as she went along, while we 
have, many of us, been led away by 
appearances to imitate what we could 
not or would not fashion for ourselves. 
So in many of the States we passed 
“Maine Laws” and could not execute 
them after we got them, because we had 
not Maine people and Maine ideas to 
help us in the work. Our main effort has 
been to “get the law,” as if that would 
do everything, Hear Governor Dingley 
once more: . 

“Prohibitory laws will not largely exe- 
cute themselves as other laws do, for the 
reason that the victim of the dram-seller 
usually endeavors to protect his greatest 
enemy, while the victim of the thief usu- 
ally takes the lead in securing his appre- 
hension.” 

Ite seems, then, that what we want at 
every turn is staunch Temperance men 
and women. We know perhaps more or 
less such in every community. “Oh, if 
we only had a dozen such to meet the 
enemy at every turn, we should have 
some hope!” This is the despairing cry. 





They seldom seem to think they can go 
to work and make such men by educating 
and training them in Temperance schools, 
and by all moral and religious methods. 
But that is exactly what they have been 
doing in Maine, and hence they have the 
men that they can rely upon, men that 
hate alcohol more than they do any oth- 
er poison. 

“So you think education will do it!” 
says an objector. 

Well, no, not “education” in the 
common acceptation of that term. A 
man may be learned in half a dozen sci- 
ences, and if he has not studied the sci- 
ence of physiology, and the injury done 
to the system by the use of alcoholic 
liquors, it will be no certain guarantee of 
safety. We have had lawyers and states- 
men, professors and “/teratZz who have 
found their way down to the gutter 
through drink. There have been poets 
who have sung of the beauties of the 
delirium and hallucination that came 
through the poison of the cup; and we 
have had doctors not a few who have 
sent their patients to a drunkard’s grave 
and then followed them thither. While 
it is true that comparatively few edu- 
cated men become drunkards, it can not 
be denied that there is no certainty of 
safety in a literary or business education. 

But we do not see its probable advan- 
tages fully till we look upon the terrible 
ruin that comes to ignorant savages 
through drink. It mows them down with 
the certainty, if not the swiftness, of pes- 
tilence, and there seems to be no prevent- 
ive except through civilization, as we call 
it, which is just another term for educa- 
tion. So we can greatly advance the 
temperance of a people by education or 
civilization; we can very nearly assure 
the safety of individuals by careful in- 
struction in scientific Temperance, and 
we can—yes, there is another step—we 
can convert the majority of these into 
faithful, effective workers and apostles of 
Temperance, by an infusion of the vital- 
izing influences of Christianity, for none 
but Christian nations have Temperance 
societies. 
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To rise to the realm of personal secu- 
rity and aggressive work, a man must not 
only know what alcohol does to the 
individual who takes it, but he must 
be self-denying enough, conscientious 
enough, not to yield to its seductions. 
Weak consciences often indulge in things 
known to be hurtful. Then, if the work 
is to be pushed, he must be philanthropic 
enough to sacrifice comfort, emolument, 
time, and often “all his living” for the 
sake of getting others to share the same 
spirit and gain the same _ intelligence. 
The spirit required for this is true Chris- 
tian heroism. Hence the wonderful suc- 
cess and after results of the Woman’s 
Crusade. The permanence of these re- 
sults will now depend largely upon the 
amount of scientific truth upon which 


| they build. They must have “ zeal accord- 
| ing to knowledge.” No matter how zeal- 
ous and diligent they may be, if they al- 
low that beer is a wholesome drink, there 
| will surely come a general backsliding ; if 
| they look upon “ the wine when it is red,” 
they will soon cease to see much that is 
worth working for in the Temperance 
| cause. But the more they mingle with 
| their overt labors a keen intelligence as 
to the truth, and a stalwart self-denial, 
a white, shining purity of right living, 
the sooner there will be “giants in those 
days” who shall sweep away the films of 
this vice and let in the sunshine of God’s 
purity, to banish the miasm which is now 
desolating the fairest portions of God’s 
heritage. 


| 
| 
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JULIA COLMAN. 
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THERE’s a witching, magic spell 
In your eyes o’ bonny blue ; 

There’s a charm 1 can not tell, 
Nor can you—nor can you. 


You've light ripples in your hair, 
That have grown since first 1 knew 
How from all the lassies fair 
I chose you—I chose you. 


On each softly-rounded cheek 
Is an apple-blossom hue ; 

Would that I could really speak 
Thoughts to you—thoughts to you! 


For I’ve heard from ripe, red lips 
Words so kind, and brave, and true, 
I’d not mind old Fortune’s slips 
Had I you—had I you ! 
E. 8S. CONVERSE. 





WalitT.—Yes, wait, till the heart grows 
sick and faint, till the step grows weak 
and faltering, till the eyes grow dim with 
weeping, till hope is lost, and after that 
still work and watch, and wait. Howcan 
one wait for the good that never comes; 
the hopes that are never realized; for the 
love which is to brighten all things, and 
make all things endurable? How can we 
wait for friends kind and true; for wealth 
to ease our burdens ; for homes of beauty 
and happiness, to crown our lives with 
peace and content; to satisfy the heart- 
cravings of our inner life? How can we 


wait to wade through the sloughs of de- | 


spondency; to grope through the dun- 
geons of despair; to struggle through 
the quagmires of discontent ; to sail o’er 
the seas of sorrow; to climb the hills of 
difficulty ; to bend ’neath the burdens of 


sin; to wander among the shadows of 
doubt and uncertainty; to buffict the 
waves of adversity; to be pierced with 
the arrows of distrust, withered by the 
frosts of disappointment, blackened by 
the breath of slander—how can we wait 
for all this, carrying about with us our 
dead loves, our buried hopes, our crushed 
enthusiasm, and never give up, never lay 
down our burdens, but go on and on in 
the paths that lead to the gates of vic- 
tory? The gates of victory? How do 
we know they will ever be opened to us? 
We know this: that they will not except 
we patiently work and wait. What if the 
way is long and dreary? The victory is 
sure—it lies at the end, and these hours, 
and days, and years of weary waiting will 
only be stars in the crown of our rejoic- 
ing. Brave soul, work, and wait. 
OLIVE A. DAVISON, 
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HECTOR: HIS WORK AND HIS WAYS. 


ECTOR was the son of Priam and 

the hero of the Trojan war. The 

modern Hector is the son of Original 

Sin, and the hero of a more cruel, if less 
bloody war, than the Trojan. 

If a man breaks his leg, he can bear the 
pain and wait for recovery. If his house 
burns down he can estimate his loss, 
and the amount required for rebuilding. 
If his ship is lost at sea he can deduct the | 
worth of vessel and cargo from the sum 
total of his property. In all of these 
calamities he is more or less of a philoso- 
pher, according to temperament and cir- 
cumstances. But the man who would 
utter no complaints in these situations, 
is frenzied by the bite of a flea or the 
buzzing of a mosquito. No logic or phi- 
losophy avails against these tormentors : 
and if he were to be continually at their 
mercy, life itself would cease to be de- 
sirable. “I can endure being crushed by | 
elephants and clawed by tigers,” said a | 
man who had had a taste of such exhilar- | 
ating experiences. “I lost an arm in the 
war, and a whole block of buildings in | 
the Chicago fire, but an Adirondack gad- | 
fly is worse than the whole of them put 
together.” 

The human mosquitoes, fleas, and gad- | 
flies are those persons in a community | 
who aspire to be funny, their wit consist- | 
ing in the constant ridicule of the dress, 
appearance, or peculiarities of their com- | 
panions; the burlesquing of speech and 
manner; imposition upon a too ready | 
credulity, or the pretended disapproval 
of deeds and words. The designation, | 
“a great tease,” is considered a compli- | 
ment; and the individual so termed is | 
gratified by the fear and aversion of his | 
victims, the blushes, tears, protests, and | 
bursts of temper called forth by his at- | 
tacks, measuring his success by the mag- 
nitude of these results. 

It is acknowledged that this propensity, 
as it is exhibited among children, is hurt- | 
ful to the last degree. The attempt of | 
one child to tyrannize over another, to 
hector, to tease, to provoke, to aggra- | 








vate, to tantalize—all synonyms of the 
same thing—is rebuked by his elders, the 
offender sometimes soundly cuffed, his 
victim sympathized with and comforted. 
But there is no reason to expect from the 
little ones, the consideration, tenderness, 
generosity, and self-control that grown 
people are supposed to exercise. These 


| graces of the spirit belong to maturer de- 


velopment. If they always accompanied 
it, there would be fewer needless heart- 
aches in the world. 

John Smith sincerely loves his wife, but 
also dearly loves what he calls his “little 
joke” at her expense. She is a matter-of- 
fact woman, a devoted wife and mother, 
good housekeeper and kind neighbor, 
but she is utterly lacking in appreciation 
of humor, at least of the kind which her 
husband enjoys, if it can be called by that 
name. 

“ Wife,” he calls out, in a tone of great 
suffering, pulling up his shirt sleeves, 
“look and see if you can find the splinter 
in my arm.” Down go spools, scissors, 
and button-box, in the wildest confusion, 
on the floor. The sensitive woman, with 
a glance at tke contorted face, stands 


| over him, hindered by many groans and 


much writhing, till, as he sees how pale 
she has grown, he removes his hand and 
cries out in a very different tone, “Come 
to think of it, there isn’t any there! Ha! 
ha! ha!” He laughs long and loudly. 
It is very funny; very funny, indeed. It 
is funny to him exactly in proportion as 
it is painful to her. He does not notice 
the trembling of the fingers with which 
she picks up her scattered sewing, or how, 
for the rest of the day, she starts at every 
little sound. He has given her nerves a 
wrench in comparison with which a blow 
in the face would have had a far less in- 
jurious effect. 

But it is generally before visitors that 
the good man displays his greatest efforts. 
It is more trying to his wife, consequently 
more satisfactory to him, to have several 
spectators. It is for such occasions that 
he reserves his affectionate witticisms. 
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concerning her “slack housekeeping,” 
her “poor cooking,” her neglect of his 
clothes, her general good-for-nothing- 
ness, usually ending with some facetious 
remark concerning the value of second 
wives. She bears it with the equanimity 
acquired by long practice. For her 
guests—they can best testify as to their 
enjoyment of these matrimonial court- 
esies. 

John Smith, Jr. inherits his father’s 
disposition. “Mary,” he calls out to his 
sister, whose thorn in the flesh is her red 
hair; “lend me one of your curls, will 
you, to light my cigar? Oh, it has struck 
in again, has it?” is his observation on 
her flushed cheeks, another peculiarity to 
which she is sensitive. She is credulous 
and frank, too, like her mother. “Did 
you know the City Hall was burned 
down?” he asks her, with a serious air. 
“Why, no. Is it?” is the natural an- 
swer. “Not thatI know of. Ha! ha! 
ha!” laughs John, Jr. She speaks of a 
sick friend who has eaten nothing for ten 
days. “ Why, Mary, there isa man I know 
of who has not tasted a mouthful for ten 
years,” he exclaims. “ Why, where?” she 
asks, hastily. “ Oh, in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery;” and he laughs again. He is the 
punster of the family circle. He asks his 
little sister, an affectionate child, who 
hangs about him in an unwelcome way, 
why she is like a silver dollar, and an- 
swers her questioning look by the asser- 
tion that she is always ’round. The burst 
of tears which follows this announce- 
ment, the child perceiving only the of- 
fense of the remark, is satisfactory to 
him, as he is thereafter allowed to read 
his newspaper undisturbed. It is true, as 
Emerson says, “ There are people who 
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can never understand a trope, or any ex- 
panded sense given to your words or any 
humor; but remain literalists after hear- 
ing the music, poetry and rhetoric, and 
wit of seventy or eighty years. They are 
past the help of surgeon or clergy. But 
even these can understand pitchforks and 
the cry of fire, and I have noticed in some 
of this class, a marked dislike of earth- 
quakes.” 

Unfortunate, indeed, are the poor peo- 
ple who can never “see the point” of a 
joke, or join in the laugh which it raises. 
But misfortune of body or soul deserves 
tender treatment. Weare not totoss these 
mental cripples upon the pitchforks of 
our wit, shout false alarms into their too 
credulous ears, or startle them with as- 
sumed convulsions which may throw 
them into the same condition. “Fun zs 
better than physic,” and a good joke is one 
of the best things in life; but fun and 
joke on one side at the cost of discomfort 
or suffering on the other, ceases to be 
funny, but becomes, of all things, the 
most silly and stupid. It is worse than 
that; it is cruelty and _ persecution. 
There are gravestones on the hillsides 
upon which could be truthfully inscribed : 
“Teased to death by her loving and dis- 
consolate husband.” 

There is no time of peace in which the 
modern Hector prepares for war. He 
never lays down his arms; his enemies 
are always in expectation of his assaults. 
He is an ignoble warrior. He beats down 
weakness which can make no resistance. 
He attacks not the seen and the physical, 
but the more precious unseen and spirit- 
ual, and his military record is but a series 
of mean and dishonorable exploits. 

Cc. B. LE ROW. 





A PLUCKY WOMAN. 


HO shall say that “circumstances 
make the man”? We accept this 


old statement if temperament and organi- 
zation are accepted as a part of the “cir- 
cumstances.” Ole Bull is, without doubt, 


a first rate circumstance to aid in develop- 
ing the character of a violin, but this great 





master will tell you that the instrument 
itself must have peculiar qualities of form, 
proportion, and resonance, or even he can 
not make it discourse seraphic melodies. 
God be thanked for a good organization, 
and then, for favorable circumstances. 
but “the greatest of these” is organiza- 
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tion. This is illustrated by the following 
story of a woman who died lately in the 
city of New York, as related by the New 
York 7zmes: 

“In Elizabeth street, not far from 
Broome, stands a dingy, old-fashioned 
house, managed by an Englishwoman up- 
on the stereotyped English lodging-house 
principle. This house is owned by, and 
has for years been the residence of, a wom- 
an whose career possesses some extra- 
ordinary features, who commenced with 
nothing and amassed a fortune of $1,000,- 
ooo by real estate operations, and at 
seventy years of age intended to finish 
her career in the world by writing a treat- 
ise on religion and science. More than 
fifty years ago a young girl in an interior 
county in this State walked thirty miles 
to engage the principalship of a village 
academy. Although not competent to 
pass an examination for the vacancy, the 
trustees were struck by the indomitable 
pluck of the young rustic, and kindly 
promised her the situation if she would 
prepare herself to pass an examination 
within the two months’ vacation between 
the spring and fall terms. 

“The girl went home, shut herself up 
in a little garret room, lived on bread and 
water, quarreled with her mother about 
the housework and applied herself night 
and day to arithmetic, geography, and 
grammar. But when sturdy little Louisi- 
ana St. John reported for examination at 
the expiration of the two months, she 
answered every question triumphantly, 
and entered upon her duties as the prin- 
cipal of a village acddemy. For more 
than twenty years Miss St. John pursued 
the career of a pedagogue, amassing 
money, dollar by dollar, and investing 





her savings with circumspection, until 
she thought herself financially strong 
enough to abandon the schoolma’am’s 
desk and remove to this city. At 
first, her operations in real estate were 
small and tentative, the Englishwom- 
an, then young and active, acting as her 
agent. 

“ But successful accumulation engenders 
confidence, and the year 1873, memorable 
for its financial crisis, found the adventur- 
ous schoolma’am operating on a large 
scale in western land, St. Louis city 
lots, etc., and exercising from her little 
parlor in Elizabeth street a potent influ- 
ence on the market. Her habits were pe- 
culiar and methodical. Rising with the 
sun, she laid out the business of the day 
with mathematical precision before break- 
fast, and issued her instructions to her 
trusted lieutenants, giving minute direc- 
tions as to the conduct of each enterprise, 
and holding each subordinate to a mili- 
tary accountability. 

“ Although seventy years old and suf- 
fering from dropsy, about ten months ago, 
and shortly before she died, this indomit- 
able old lady journeyed unattended to St. 
Louis, and there, week after week, while 
the bridge across the river was in prog- 
ress, looked after the interests of a large 
property likely to be affected by that en- 
terprise. Beset with sharpers and inter- 
ested parties of all sorts, her woman’s 
insight rapidly sifted out the false from 
the true, and protected her million alike 
from the speculative enterprises of the 
visionary and from the bubble companies 
of the professional financier. Having no 
heirs, her aim was to apply her fortune to 
found an institution that shall in some 
way benefit humanity.” 


Snail 


SONG 


Beyond the beach’s trodden slope of sand, 
Down past the frothy, shifting water-line, 
Deep underneath some fathoms of the brine, 

A crystal spring rolls up sweet waters bland, 

Fresh ’mid the saltness of the strand. 

No ebb-tide ever lets the sunlight shine 
Unblurred upon it; and around it twine 


Dark, dangling weeds by West wind never fanned. | 


LIFE. 
So, in the poet’s heart, amid the gross 


| And brackish bitterness of earthly tides 


The well-spring fresh of song forever flows, 
Sweetening all, where’er it, mingling, glides ; 
For though its life is lost in surging woes, 


| Its birth was on the hills where light 


abides. 
H. L. KOOPMAN. 
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RADICAL TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


RS. IDA FOX LEGGETT’S lecture , 
on Temperance at Masonic Hall, New | 
York, deserved a very much better hear- | 


ing than it received. She stepped out- 


side of the beaten track of the average Tem- | 
perance exhorter —disclaimed all attempt | 


at emotional preaching, and held out very 
little encouragement for much progress in 


the work of reformation through that means; | 
and the logic of her discourse gave little | 


hope for the confirmed drunkard. She be- 
lieves in studying the organic or tempera- 
mental constitution of ourselves and our 
children, and in so educating the appetites 
and feelings, that there shall be no tendency 
to drift in the tide which sweeps on to the 
fatal maelstrom. She spoke of phrenologi- 


cal science as the only true road to this 


self-knowledge and self-improvement ; made 
many references to Prof. Fowler’s writings, 
and frequently quoted from his “‘ Hereditary 
Descent ;” she went to the root of the upas 


in the declaration that the great army of 


drunkards is recruited from the millions 
who are brought into the world by ignorant 
mothers, loaded with the depraved appetites 
of dissolute fathers, and from the cradle to 
the threshold of manhood are nursed with 
cordials, tea, coffee, mustard, and pepper- 
sauce, tobacco, wine, and whisky. 

She said that until parents knew some- 
thing of their physical and mental organ- 
isms, and those natural laws which are 
unvarying in their operation, so long may 
we expect to manufacture drunkards by the 
thousand, and fail in the process of reform- 
ing one. What is most needed by society 
is to educate woman in the knowledge of 
her power to mold the character and tastes 
of her future child, and to appreciate the 
importance of imbibing such fixed principles 
herself as to become the model of good judg- 
ment, and correct habits for her children to 
imitate ; imitation is the first great educator 
of the child, and every little child at six 
years old has already shaped or chosen his 
ideal man; above all, the mother should be 
the companion of her children ; make home 
their play-house and herself the genius of 





the frolic; devise ways of amusement at 
home; keep the play-ground around the 
hearth-stone. 

Until we have reached first causes, and 
popularized a system of education for the 
passions and feelings, we can not expect 
much permanent progress in the Temper- 
ance movement. The literature of our sci- 
ence teaches the exercise of our animal 
nature in and through the influence and 
under the direction of our moral and intel- 
lectual natures, and we only show ourselves 
superior to the animal kingdom, when we 
lift our lower up to the plane of the higher 
nature; when we purify our physical im- 
pulses and expressions by the moral and 
spiritual attributes with which we as human 
beings are alone endowed. While we live 
in the base of the brain merely, we may ex- 
pect to be tobacco-chewing and whisky- 
drinking idiots, and brutal animals; but as 
we grow up to the top sphere of the brain, 
and live more and more in the moral, spirit- 
ual, and intellectual realms, we annihilate 
those conditions. This is the improvement 
which must be made, this the reformation 
which must be brought about if we hope to 
organize a society of sober, industrious, 
fellow-loving, God-worshiping people. 

Let the pulpit and the press, particularly 
the latter, because of its vast influence upon 
the masses, help to disseminate our philos- 
ophy, and the good effects will soon be felt 
in the decrease of crime, a better state of 
society, a higher and truer conception of in- 
tegrity, and a purer moral and religious 
life. BE. W. A. 


APRIL. 


Now o’er the earth young April comes, 
Her apron full of flowers ; 
And oft her fingers sprinkle them 
With soft and dewy showers ; 
She bring» the birds to sweetly sing, 
The bees to hum around ; 
She fills the air with balminess, 
And carpets the dark ground. 
J. H. WILSON. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS OF CHERRY AVENUE. 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE READING LESSON—A YOUNG LADY FROM NEW YORK. 


A FTER the door had closed on the 
4 4 man of science the school was rung 
to order, and the lessons of the afternoon 
were begun. First in order was the read- 
ing exercise, in which both apartments 
joined. It was customary to appoint two 
critics, one in the front and one in the 
back room, a girl and a boy, who watched 
while the others read and corrected their 
mistakes in pronunciation. Any one who 
was reading could ask the critic the mean- 
ing of a word he did not understand. 
Milly was appointed the critic for the 
girls, and Lester Phillips, one of the old- 
est boys, received the honor in Miss 
Grace’s room. Little Jennie Trevor tak- 
ing her turn stumbled in the word ingen- 
ious—calling it ingenus. “Ingénious,” 
spoke out Milly, making e short. “In- 
génious,” quickly said Lester. Milly 
turned red, and flashed out angrily: “I 
meant ingénious, of course; and I think 
Lester Phillips need not have been so 
quick, because I would have corrected 
myself in a second.” 

“Well, Milly, don’t get unnecessarily 
angry about it, if it were only a slip of 
the tongue,” admonished Miss Julia. 

“ Well, some are rude enough to laugh 
if I make the least mistake,” replied the 
girl. 

“ You don’t often give them t!:> “hance 
to laugh at you, Milly. Now, Jennie, 
go on.” 

“What's the meaning of ingenious ?” 
asked the child. 

“It means—why, it means having gen- 
ius; being smart in doing things. Don’t 
it, Miss Clem ?” 

“You are to answer the question, if 
you can, Miss Critic,” replied her teacher. 

“That is all I can say about it,” in- 
sisted Milly, whose ruffled temper had 
not quite calmed down. 

“ What have you to say, Lester?” 

“IT think she’s about right, ma’am.” 

“Yes, and to explain it a little further, 





it means having the power to invent new 
ways of doing things; having uncommon 
talent or skill in the use of tools. Dr. 
Welling would tell you that some men 
are better carpenters or blacksmiths, more 
ingenious in making boxes or building 
houses, more skillful in shoeing horses 
and doing iron-work than others, because 
they were born with larger faculties in 
their heads for doing those very things 
than others. Can you understand me, 
Jennie?” 

“Yes, I think so. Mamma says that 
I’m real smart in learning to crochet; 
that I pick it up real quick, while it takes 
sister a great while to learn a new stitch 
—that means ingenious; don’t it ?” 

“Yes, my dear; but you should have 
said doesn’t for don’t, for—why, Milly ?” 

“Because z¢ is singular number, and 
the verb should agree with it in number 
and person.” 

“ Right.” 

The reading lesson was about ants, 
some account being given of their habits 
and wonderful intelligence. The children 
appeared to regard the statements of the 
book pretty much as they did the aston- 
ishing feats of the fairy stories ; even the 
oldest now and then appealed to the 
teachers for confirmation of the truth of 
the writer. After reading a paragraph 
which stated that common ants have 
regular settlements with sentinels always 
posted at short distances from the nests, 
and that those sentinels are sure to give 
the alarm when any danger approaches, 
Lizzie remarked : 

“ How funny, Miss Clem, that such lit- 
tle, tiny creatures should show so much 
wisdom; they seem to do many things 
just like men.” 

“ Yes, small as they are, some natural- 
ists have devoted many years to watch- 
ing them, and tell us that scarcely any 
other living creature is more interesting. 
One of these naturalists, M. Huber, a 
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Frenchman, has written a great deal 
about them, showing how skillful they 
are in building their houses, under ground 
and above ground; how they work and 
play and fight. Some species keep serv- 
ants or slaves to do their rough work, 
and I have read that in some ant families 
there are nurses who feed the baby ants, 
and take them out of the nests to walk 
and enjoy the sunshine. It seems, indeed, 
too much to believe. And yet these 
scientific men who tell us such things, 
would not be so dishonorable as to de- 
ceive us.” 

“ Miss Clem,” spoke out Edith, raising 
her hand. 

“Yes, Edith.” 

“ People are all the time talking about 
ants being so industrious, and saying they 
are examples. Now, here it says that some 
of them don’t work at all, but make oth- 
ers work for them. And I think that 
people ought to know this, so they 
wouldn’t be saying what isn’t right.” 

“You think, then, that there are lazy 
ants who will not work, just as there are 
lazy men and women who do not like to 
work ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“That is true; but the ants who do 
not work are said to be the masters of 
the others.” 

“Do you think they pay the workers 
for what they do?” asked Lester Phil- 
lips. 

“TI can not answer your question now ; 
but I shall look into the matter and learn 
what I can about it. I fear that those 
master ants don’t pay much wages to 
their servants.” 

The reading went on to its conclusion, 
and other lessons were taken up and 
gone through until the time for dismis- 
sion came; when Miss Julia distributed 
the tickets and circulars which Dr. Wel- 
ling had left for that purpose. 

On the way homeward nearly all the 
girls living down the avenue fell together 
in a group, and talked about the lecturer 
who had so unexpectedly addressed them. 
There were Edith, Lizzie, Milly, Sophie, 
and Adah Bang, a tall, young lady of six- 





teen, who lived in the new white cottage 
just beyond Mr. Williams’ elegant villa. 
She was a new comer, having attended 
the school only from the beginning of the 
spring term ; and until her father’s remov- 
al to the little hill-side town, had resided 
in New York. She had certain manners 
of the city which quite awed many of the 
younger girls, and she deemed her age 
and her city experience, especially, good 
warrant for claiming superiority to the 
pupils generally of Clem Academy, al- 
though to Milly and Sophie, whose par- 
ents were deemed among the wealthy of 
the town, she showed special deference. 

“T suppose we'll all go to the lectures, 
of course,” said Sophie ; “ for they must 
be very interesting.” 

“La sakes! didn’t you ever hear of 
such stuff before, Sophie? Why, when 
we were in New York—I’ve been lots and 
lots of times with Alf. My pa says that 
it’s all clap-trap, and he knows every- 
thing; but Alf and I used to have awful 
jolly times at the lectures. Sometimes 
they’d magnetize people, and get them 
on the stage, and make them do such 
funny things. Why, you'd just die of 
laughing at them.” 

“Do you think Dr. Welling will do 
anything of the kind?” asked Milly. 
“He’s such a dignified-looking man, I 
think he would not make people ridic- 
ulous.” 

“Why, you dear innocent,” returned 
Adah, “ that’s just their lay to make fun ; 
because only lectures that keep people 
in a roar pay. Pa says that nobody wants 
to hear sober, long- faced chin - music 
nowadays, when they go to hear men 
speak. They want to have a good time.” 

The girls looked at the speaker with 
astonished eyes. And Lizzie remarked: 

“Well, I thought Phrenology was a 
serious thing. I’ve heard papa speak of 
it to mamma, and say that it was a most 
valuable science, and that when he was a 
young man, Prof. Dean examined his 
head, and told him things which have 
been of great use to him ever since.” 

“T wonder what he’d say about me?” 
said Edith. “I'd like to know.” 
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“Oh, young fly-away! you'll have to 
pay the fiddler if you want him to play 
on your pate,” laughed Adah. “ I’ve had 
my head examined I don’t know how 
many times—I guess about forty—and 
they’ve told me a heap of stuff. Pa says 
he wishes to goodness I'd try to do some 
of the things they say Ican do. La, me, 
it would kill you up to hear how Prof. 
Emmery went on about this organ, and 
that development. He’s the feller that 
went through my wool last.” 

“Adah Bang, how can you use such 
words ?” asked Milly. 

“ What words are you so much troubled 
about, my dear?” 

“Why, those you so often use, ‘kill 
me up,’ ‘ feller,’ ‘wool,’ and ever so many 
others. They are really vulgar. Aren’t 
they, girls ?” 

“ Just look here! needn't any of you get 
up on your ear; for my language is used 
by young ladies in the best society of 
New York,” replied Adah, with an of- 
fended shake of her much-frizzled and 
ribboned head. 

“TI don’t care if they do; it is very 
ungenteel to speak that way; don’t you 
think so, Lizzie ?” 

“Yes; but Adah’s heard so much of 
it, she doesn’t think it improper, I sup- 
pose,” answered Lizzie. “ Papa was read- 
ing one of the papers he gets from New 
York, the other night, and he told us 
that it had something about slang words, 
and how many nice people used them in 
talking.” 

“ My stars! what a fuss you two girls 
are making about nothing. How I pity 
you for not having seen life ; you don’t 
know anything about it away out here in 
this poky, stick-in-the-mud little place!” 
exclaimed the half-angry girl. 

“T wouldn’t live in New York for all 
the money there is in it!” exclaimed 
Edith. “Papa took Clara and me there 
two years ago, and we stayed three 
whole days. It was fun to see the peo- 
ple, and look in the stores, and see 
the animals at Central Park; but I 
got sick of so many great, tall houses, 
little narrow streets, and the noise. I 





don’t see how people can love to stay 
there.” 

“There, fly-away! that shows how 
much you know about it. If you had 
lived there all your life, as I have, you 
wouldn’t want to leave it, I can assure 
you. Anyhow, my daisies, you wouldn’t 
have had a sight of my back-hair, if it 
hadn’t been that ma’s health was so deli- 
cate, that Dr. Spoon said she must go 
into the country, and packed us off 
here. I cried my eyes out; but it was 
no use.” 

“T’d go anywhere, if it would do my 
mamma any good,” said Sophie, in a tone 
of rebuke. 

“So would I, indeed!” cried Lizzie. 
“ And would be ever so glad too if dear 
mamma were sickly, and any place would 
help to cure her. What should I do with- 
out my mamma? Girls, isn’t it dreadful 
to be motherless? Those poor Stryker 
children, how I pity them!” The tears 
sprang into the little maiden’s eyes as. 
she spoke. 

“ La, sakes, girls! how you do cut up! 
Well, I suppose it’s because your moth- 
ers are so sweet on you. Why, before pa 
failed a year ago, we had so much com- 
pany, and ma was so busy going to par- 
ties and balls aftd everywhere, that I 
scarcely saw her. Besides, I used to 
attend Madam Supercilli’s lyceum for 
young ladies, where they had things in 
nobby style, and I was very intimate with 
some of the richest and loveliest girls up- 
town. There was Cleandria Sickerson 
and Estelle Van Pusen and Clarabel Mi- 
nor. Oh, you ought to see them! Every 
day they’d come to the lyceum dressed 
in the richest silks and laces, and looking 
perfectly splendid.” 

“Were they good scholars?” asked 
Sophie, as Adah paused a moment for 
breath. 

“Of course; but Madam Supercilli 
didn’t give much attention to those com- 
mon, vulgar studies like reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and so on; but had the most 
elegant masters to teach us French, Ital- 
ian, music, painting, dancing, and other 
accomplishments. Oh, you just orght to 
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have seen Prof. Mincatina, such a hand- 
some man! the way he used to come 
into the room with his ‘shappaw’ in his 
hand, was perfectly charming. Just half 
of the girls were dead in love with 
him.” 

“ What did he teach ?” asked Milly. 

“French; and he spoke it with the 
purest Parisian accent.” 

“I'd like to hear you speak a little of 
it!” cried Edith; “because Clara has 
studied French, and I know a few words 
myself.” . 

“I do believe I’ve forgotten all I ever 
knew of it. Besides, Madam Supercilli 
said that she thought it was very neces- 
sary to study French and other languages, 
because if one didn’t use them, they im- 
proved the pronunciation of our own 
language. Any way, I can make out the 
directions in music-books, and” — 

“Hey, girls!” shouted Tal, who had 
been home and left his books, and run 
out again; “aren’t you going down to 
the mill?” 


“Yes, Iam; wait, won’t you?” replied 
Edith. 

“T’ll go, too,” said Sophie. 

“I'd like to go; but must speak to 
mamma first,” said Lizzie. 

“ All right,” replied Tal. “ I'll wait for 


you. Milly, you'll go, I s’pose?” 

“ No, thank you, sir. What do you in- 
tend to do down there ?” 

“Oh, I guess we’ll find Joe, and he’ll 
give us a sail on the pond. And over by 
the spring the blackberries are turning 
already, so we can pick some ripe ones 
I guess, if we like, and” — 

“I would not get into a boat with Joe 
Winkle; he might upset you, and then 
you would be drowned. Why, Adah, that 
man is intoxicated most of the time, and 
I wonder that Mr. Manley allows him to 
be around his mill so much.” 

“He isn’t intoxicated most of the 
time,” replied Tal, indignantly ; “for he 
has behaved himself real good lately; 
and he’s the best rower I ever saw. 
Adah, would you like to come?” 

“No; thanks. I’ve a fearful headache. 
This hot sun is using me up. I think 





I'll take a good swig of Madeira when I 
go home, and then nap it till supper.” 

“TI guess you’d better bathe your head 
in water if it aches; that’s what Clara 
does when her head aches,” suggested 
Tal. 

“Oh, that wouldn’t at all answer for 
me, my little boy! I’m so weak that I 
must have a stimulant, and the very idea 
of water sets me in a chill all over. Well, 
Milly, let’s toddle on. These young peo- 
ple may go and soak themselves in pond- 
water if they like. By, bye!” thus speak- 
ing, Miss Adah walked on; and Milly, 
after a much more refined word of part- 
ing, followed her. 

The party of school companions had 
stopped at the Manleys’ gate for a mo- 
ment. 

“T’ll run home with my books,” said 
Sophie, “and be out by the fence when 
you come along.” 

“T’ll ask mamma if I can go,” said Liz- 
zie, “and be over at Sophie’s, if I can, in 
five minutes.” 

“ All right,” said Tal, who jumped up 
and seated himself on a fence-post in 
front of his father’s dwelling. Edith 
ran into the house to leave her books 
and exchange her school dress for one 
better suited to a ramble, while the other 
girls hastened on to their homes. 

While awaiting his sister, Tal drew 
from his pocket a fishing-line and un- 
rolled it, examining its condition mean- 
while with a critical eye. 

“Guess it'll do,” he soliloquized. “Think 
I'll try for that big fellow—that carried off 
Joe’s line, bait’n all, t’other day. Joe said 
he was a whopper. I'd just like to have 
’m take hold of those hooks Horry give 
me. He says they’re real Limerick, and 
ll catch just the biggest in the, pond.” 
He mused in this strain until hemad re- 
wound the line and was trying tl points 
of the hooks, and weighing the probabili- 
ties of their success if dropped into the 
water that afternoon, when Edith came 
behind him slyly, and gave him a push, 
which caused him to lose his balance and 
fall down on the grassy lawn. 

“There, see what you’ve done now!” 
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cried he, scrambling to his feet, and 
showing a finger into which one of the 
steel barbs had caught as he fell. “ You’re 
never satisfied, Edith, till you’ve done 
something you shouldn’t.” 

“TI didn’t mean to. I didn’t see the 
fish-hooks,” said Edith. 











“You ought to have seen 'em, for you 
know as well as I, they’re dangerous. 
Phew, how it stings! I'll have to go in 
to mamma, and have her take it out. 
So, you’ll have to wait for me, now, Miss 
Make-trouble.” 





CLARE. 











DISEASE—WHAT IS IT? 


hs seems a little strange, after the prac- 


tice of the “healing art” in some 
form, ever since man was known to be 
afflicted with disease, and in the present 
enlightenment of the nineteenth century, 
that the essential nature of disease should 
be so much open to doubt as to afford 
room for its wide discussion. 

The title of this article may bring a 
sneering smile to the face of some read- 
ers, who think with the advent of the 
Hygienic school and its many able teach- 
ers, the nature of disease has been fully 
and completely explained and its proper 
treatment. Undoubtedly nearly all the 
readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH do not 
believe in any of the drug-systems, and 
probably a large share are believers in 
the theory that disease is “a remedial 
effort,” 
Trall; but the writer, although a prac- 
tical hygienist, thinks he discovers a 
want of harmony in it with some of nat- 
ure’s manifestations. 

If disease is a “remedial effort” for 





the purpose of eliminating poison and 
restoring the system to a state of health 
—if it is an effort of “ reparation,” then 
why should anything be done to change 
that action or to rélieve the patient? If 
disease is a “ remedial effort” for a pur- 
pose, no person could tell but that con- 
stipation of the bowels and dryness of 
the skin in cases of fever, were for a pur- 
pose also, and not to be interfered with. 
Again, if “all healing power is inherent 
in the living system,” how can there be 
any healing agents outside of the organi- 
zation? If nature has provided no reme- 
dies for diseases, why are, or how can 
air, magnetism, etc., be “curative” or 
“remedial agents ?” They are life-agents 
in health, and a life-agent can not be 
changed to a “remedial agent.” Their 


| nature can not be changed in sickness. 
so ably advocated by the late Dr. | 


If “drugs do not act upon the living 
system, but are acted upon,” how can 
they poison? If because they can not 
be used by the system for nutrition, why 


| does not one drug produce the same 


effect as another? or why does one 
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seemingly affect the liver, another the 
kidneys, etc. ? 

The above, with numerous other ques- 
tions, have naturally risen in the minds 
of those who were favorably disposed to 
the hygienic system, and who totally de- 
nounce drug-medication. In fact, I have 
known intelligent persons who accepted 
the above theory, do nothing in sickness 
for relief only to live physiologically as 
far as they could, for, they said, “ if disease 
is a remedial effort it is an injury to use 
an agent for relief.” 

While I agree with Dr. Trall upon 
most of his principles, I deny that dis- 
ease is a “remedial effort.” If any one 
is disposed to scoff at this bold assertion, 
and wonder “who comes here?” I beg 
to be heard in the matter before expres- 
sions are made. 

It is said that “dead matter is inert,” 
that “ it can not act upon living matter,” 
and “that there is no chemical action 
within living structure.” But chemical 
elements of opposite natures, when placed 
in contact, often unite, and form a com- 


pound wholly unlike either of the ele- 
ments. Oxygen has an affinity for car- 


bon, and in uniting evolves heat. It has 
a greater affinity for hydrogen, and hence 
it evolves a greater amount of heat in 
uniting with the latter than the former. 
In this union ¢here zs an action of some 
kind. 

Now, if nitrate of silver is placed upon 
the back of the hand, in a short time we 
experience pain. We remove the offend- 
ing substance, and we perceive that under 
the caustic the skin is injured. It is said 
to have “eaten into the flesh.” If the 
silver did not act on the skin, it had an 
affinity so great for that tissue, that an 
excitement was produced in the living 
structure which led to its destruction. 
If there were no chemical union, the 
tendency was in that direction. If the 
caustic had no power to act, it certainly 
had a destructive force. Here we get an 
inkling of the force of all drugs. It is an 
excitant force, and the effect is destruc- 
tion. 

Calomel is taken to excite the liver. 





Why does it not have an equal effect 
upon the other organs? Because it has 
little or no affinity for them. In other 
words, it has a tendency to unite with 
the atoms composing the liver. The 
organic system perceives the injury, the 
nervous energy is sent in that direction, 
the blood follows it, which produces an 
increased action in that organ. No mat- 
ter how inimical the drug, if there were 
not more blood sent to the liver there 
would be no increased action. The re- 
sistance produces the injury—the de- 
struction. The same is true in regard to 
all drugs said to act upon the kidneys, 
bowels, lungs, skin, etc. The system does 
not, as some have taught, use certain 
channels and excretory organs to elimi- 
nate certain poisons, because the system 
can best rid itself of them through those 
channels and organs. The increased ac- 
tion is in self-defense of its owm structure. 
Let us look at some experiments which 
have been made. 

Going to the slaughter-house, we pro- 
cure a liver and kidney of a newly slain 
ox. Taking them to our laboratory, we 
place calomel upon the liver. Very soon 
its tissue is decomposed—a union has 
taken place between certain elements of 
the liver and of the calomel. Taking 
now the kidney, and placing calomel 
upon that, we witness no disorganization 
—there isnounion. We nowtake a drug 
said to act on the kidney, say spirits of 
nitre, and place that in contact with the 
liver. No union, no disorganization fol- 
lows. We place it on the kidney, and the 
result is similar to that of the calomel on 
the liver. The principle holds good with 
all drugs. Those that are said to act on 
the liver in the human system, whether 
mineral or vegetable, we find disorgan- 
izes that organ, but have no effect on 
other tissue; and those that are’ said to 
act on the kidney disorganize that, but 
have no effect on the liver. Even sugar 
and common salt show phenomena in 
accordance with known facts in; regard 
to their effects upon the human system. 
Sugar produces quite a change upon the 
beef’s liver, seeming to harden it, while 
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it has no such effect upon the kidneys; 
while salt perceptibly changes the kid- 
neys, it produces no effect upon the liver. 
We know that sugar is productive of 
liver disease, and salt of kidney disease. 
Other drugs were experimented with 
upon different organized tissue, and all 
confirm us in the conclusions relative to 
the modus operand? of medicines, and we 
feel warranted in saying that the tendency 
of the union of a drug with living tissue 
is to the disorganization of the latter. 
If this is not chemical action, it is analo- 
gous to it. The increased vital action 
on the part of the system, when attacked 
‘by drugs, it is obvious at once is a re- 
sistance, an effort at self-preservation. 
Do we not see here the true nature of 
disease? Although an “action,” it is an 
action in self-defense. It is war, and war 
means destruction. The system has no 


purpose in view, only self-preservation. 
It does not increase its action for the 
purpose of elimination of poisons. It 
fights as I would fight if attacked bya 


highway robber, in self-defense, without 
any thought as to what shall be done 
with my would-be destroyer. I might be 
exhausted in the conflict, as nature often 
is in disease. In acute diseases we can 
always witness the fight by increased 
vital action. In chronic disease we see 
the damages and marks of exhaustion 
consequent upon previous resistance. 
The first wrong act or violation of physi- 
ological law excites resistance, which, if 
heeded, would always keep a person on 
the true road to health.. Here we per- 
ceive, then, that disease is always a de- 
structive process, and can not be a “ re- 
medial effort.” It is contrary to all our 
ideas of remedy. . After the fight is ended 
—the resistance stopped—there isa heal- 
ing process which is as natural as growth 
itself. An “abnormal action” can not 
be a “remedial action.” There can be 
no remedy in amy action, unnatural or 
abnormal, in the human system. All 
healing power and healing process is 
naturally inherent in the constitution, 
and requires no extra effort. Where the 
blood is perfectly pure, there is no in- 





flammation in repairing damages—like a 
broken limb, for example. In disease, 
the power of the system to eliminate 
poisons is sometimes greatly abbreviated, 
so much so that the only avenues re- 
maining open are the lungs. In many 
diseases the skin becomes dry, the bow- 
els constipated, the kidneys and liver tor- 
pid. In those cases, if disease was a “ re- 
medial effort,” why should it prevent the 
very thing it sought to accomplish? 
Again, if disease is a “remedial effort” 
for a purpose, etc., a small dose of ar- 
senic should vomit a person as well asa 
larger one. It is well known that many 
people take so large a dose of poison, 
with intent of suicide, that it operates 
as an emetic, whereas a smaller dose 
would have killed. The reason of this 
is, that the arsenic produced such an 
excess of blood in the stomach and 
caused so violent an action, that vomit- 
ing was the result. But there was no 
intelligence on the part of the system 
that looked forward to that end when 
the action commenced; for if the ab- 
normal action began with that intent, it 
would have removed a small dose in the 
same manner. Corrosive sublimate, how- 
ever, is not thrown out of the stomach, 
although it destrofs that organ in a short 
time—a fact going to show that a certain 
action is required to produce vomiting. 

Slavery was the fundamental cause of 
the Rebellion. But the war produced the 
great destruction of life which marked 
it. When the fight began, it was not for 
the purpose of removing slavery or of 
doing away with the evil: it was a fight 
for the preservation of the Union. After 
the war was over, all hands went to work 
to repair the damages. This, I think, a 
good example to explain my theory of 
disease. 

Disease is an effort at self-preserva- 
tion, and is always a destructive process. 
Here we see clearer than before the inju- 
rious effects of medicine, and also the 
necessity of assisting nature to remove 
the enemy so as to stop the injurious 
effort—the resistance. This can be done 
only by balancing the circulation, so that 
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each excretory organ will perform its duty 
in the living domain. This is the phi- 
losophy of water applications in cases of 
fever. It is not so much because water 
reduces the temperature, as it is because 


it helps to restore the skin to a normal 
condition and eliminate the poison of 
effete matter. There can be no disease 
where the circulation is perfectly bal- 
anced. ° 





FOOD FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


Lo question is often raised as to 
whether children should use the 
same articles of food that adults use. 
This question would require but a mo- 
ment to answer, if the list of articles 
which grown people generally use were 
to be presented for decision. Neither 
children nor grown people should use 
some of the articles that are commonly 
taken as food, because they are not good 
for any class of persons. But the ques- 


tion as commonly put, does not intend to | 


discriminate in the food, against any- 
thing, but whether children from two to 
ten may properly eat the same articles of 
food that their parents take, who are from 
thirty to forty years of age. We read in 


the Scriptures of “meat” as being the 
proper food for those who are of full age, 
and of “milk” as suitable for the use of 


“babes.” Milk is the proper food for 
young animals, doubtless, because they 
have not the teeth nor the digestive 
strength for food of other kinds. When 
we analyze milk, it is found to contain 
the same ingredients as the flesh of the 
animal that produced it. Certainly the 
calf rejoices in health and vigor, which 
has had nothing but milk for the first six 
weeks of its life, and has derived all there 
is in it of bone and muscle, every tissue, 
indeed, that belongs to it, from the milk. 
It must be conceded that the milk the 
calf has taken is equivalent to its own 
structure; hence, he who eats the veal 
gets that which is the product of milk. 
Animals that live without milk, or 
without the necessity of taking nutriment 
from the mother, derived from the food 
which she has digested, live well enough 
without it. A brood of chicks eat corn- 
meal, boiled vegetables, flies, and worms, 
as their mothers do, and probably if we 
could investigate it, we would find that 





all the animals of any considerable size 
that do not belong to the mammal or 
milk-giving tribe, eat the same food that 
their parents do. The puppy and the 
kitten, the whelp of the wolf, the cub of 
the bear, and the young of the lion and 
the tiger, are born blind, and are there- 
fore much more helpless than the young 
duck or chicken, and are supplied with 
milk as food, simply because they are not 
adapted at birth to seek and capture the 
prey which constitute the food of their 
parents. The gosling and the duck fol- 
low their mother and eat grass, dig in 
the ground for worms, and dive their 
heads under water and ferret out the 
roots at the bottom, or pick up anything 
eatable as the mother does, It is to be 
supposed, therefore, that if the young 
duck or chicken, or the young eagle or 
hawk or owl, eat the very same food that 
their parents live on, that the young of 
the wolf and the lion and the tiger could 
do the same thing, if the economy of 
nature had provided them with the pow- 
ers of obtaining and converting it. The 
eagle catches game and tears it to pieces 
and feeds it to her young; and who shall 
say that the young tiger and lion could 
not be nourished on the same food that 
gives the mother material for milk? 

Milk for babes, therefore, is the most 
proper, only because they have not the 
sense nor the teeth to partake of other 
food than milk in a proper manner. If 
the soup of oysters, beef tea, and the del- 
icate juice of wheat or oatmealstrained 
off, leaving the sediment behind, were 
given to babes, they might thrive nearly as 
well as on their mother’s milk; or better, 
if the mother were in a poor condition of 
health, by means of improper diet and 
improper habits. The nourishment from 
a mother who drinks whisky or beer is 
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very poor food for the babe; so is that of 
one who overworks or dissipates in any 
way; the food that she imparts is not 
half so good for the little one as the pure 
juice of the grains or fruits in combina- 
tion with milk. The digestive apparatus 
of an infant is not adapted to these ma- 
terials as they are commonly taken, for 
they are too coarse, and also need masti- 
cation. But so far as the essential es- 
sence of the beef, grains, and vegetables 
is concerned, we think it would provide 
fully as perfect nutrition as the milk of 
its mother, which is extracted by her nu- 
tritive system from these same articles of 
diet, and then secreted in the form of 
milk. Since the babe has no teeth to 
masticate food, and can not swallow any- 
thing that is in lumps, the digestive ap- 
paratus is presumed not to be adapted to 
the absorbing of the food in such crude 
forms. If we had the charge of a child’s 
hospital, we would certainly “fight shy” 
of the ordinary cow’s milk that is fur- 
nished in the vicinity of large cities, 
which is obtained from imprisoned cows 
fed chiefly on distillery slops. 

It is a settled fact, of which most peo- 
ple are aware, that the milk of the cow 
or the goat is, in some way, too strong 
for the human infant; and that to pre- 
pare cow’s milk for a babe, it requires the 
addition of sugar and water, to reduce it 
to the consistency of the human milk. 
This is easily explained when we remem- 
ber that the calf and the kid stand to 
take their first meal, and walk and run 
from the day of their birth; they need, 
therefore, that kind of food which con- 
tains an abundance of material for mus- 
cle and bone. The human infant, that 
can not hold up its head for the first fort- 
night, nor sit erect for several months, 





nor walk till it is twelve, and sometimes 
twenty months’ old, does not need the 
food which stimulates muscular activity 
and energy, because it has no need of such 
muscular support; therefore, cow's milk 
in its natural state, when given to the 
babe, makes it worry and struggle; but 
when it lives on cow’s milk, which is 
modified by the addition of sugar and 
water, it thrives; and when it is old 
enough to exercise freely, it can take 
cow’s milk in the natural state; then it 
can take farinacea, and also beef, provided 
that it be reduced to the liquid form or 
very finely divided. As persons advance 
in years and can take on responsibility, 
and have to perform the physical and 
manual labors of life, they may take the 
“strong meat,” the concentrated food— 
that which contains abundant material 
for muscle and bone. 

At first we have to change cow’s milk,. 
reduce the proportions of the ingredients, 
make it more simple and more like the 
human milk, so it may properly be said, 
that cow’s milk and cow’s meat belong 
to strong men, and something different 
from these belong to babes, who are not 
old enough to need strength or demand 
an abundance of the material which goes 
to make up the sfbstance of the brain, 
bone, and muscle. Young children, from 
a year old and upward, might properly be 
fed on bread and milk, oatmeal and milk, 
fruit, potatoes—articles which in them- 
selves are simple, that do not admit of 
seasonings and condiments; while per- 
sons who are older, and whose labor de- 
mands action and strength, may be fed 
on various sorts of food that is concen- 
trated and contains an abundance of nu- 
triment. 

NELSON SIZER. 





HOE-HANDLE MEDICINE. 


Cy a bright, pleasant summer morn- | applicant that the doctor was in his gar- 


ing, a young man, with a silk muff- 
ler around his throat, and a woe-begone 
look in his pale face, plied the big knock- 
er upon the doctor’s dwelling. A lady 
answered the summons, and informed the 


| den at work. To the garden the young 


man went, where he found the man of 
medicine engaged in hoeing his sweet 
corn. 

“ Well, sir, and what is the matter?” the 
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doctor asked, when the applicant had 
stated that he had come for medical ad- 
vice and assistance. 

“Well, doctor,” with a lugubrious face, 
and a whining, moaning tone, “ I feel poor- 
ly all through. My head has spells of 
aching, my appetite is poor, my food does 
not set well, and Iam very weak. Really, 
I need help.” 

“Yes, I see. Let me look at your 
tongue. Ah, yes! Now your pulse.” 

The pulse was felt, and after due de- 
liberation, said the doctor: 

“Look you, young man, you do cer- 
tainly need help. Nowsee; I must attend 
an important case at ten o’clock, and I 
must have this corn hoed beforeI go. So, 
while I am gone to make up a prescrip- 
tion for you, do you take my hoe, and go 
on with my work here. You know how 
to use a hoe?” 

“Yes, sir. My father was a farmer; but 
I haven’t worked on a farm since he died.” 

“ And you haven’t worked much any- 
where else, I take it,” the doctor threw 
in unpleasantly. 

“No, sir; I am not obliged to.” 

“Very well. I'll warrant you the work 
here won’t hurt you, so go on with it until 
I come back.” 

With that the doctor trudged off, and 
the young man went on with the work of 
hoeing. He hoed to the end of the row, 
and there removed the light muffler from 
his neck. Then he went at it again. 
Half way down the second row he stop- 
ped and looked up, but no doctor appear- 
ed in sight. At the end of that row, as 
the absent one had not yet appeared, he 
pulled off his coat. 

The third row he hoed more slowly, 
stopping several times before the end was 
reached ; but he finished it, and after a 
good rest, attacked the fourth row. There 
was but one more row after this, and the 
fancy seized him to have it done before 
the old fellow came back. It would bea 
surprise tohim. The thought quickened 
his pulses, and gave him renewed vim. 
He had just completed the last hill 
of the last row, when the doctor came 
back. 


again.” 





“ Well, well, my young friend, how are 
you feeling now?” 


The patient really had toconsider. He 


had been looking to see what the physi- 
cian had brought with him of medicine; 
but he had brought nothing. His hands 
“ The work hasn’t hurt you, 


were empty. 
has it?” 

“Oh, no, sir;” his face glowing with 
the exercise. 

“Ithought not. _ Let me feel your pulse 
He held the young man’s wrist 
for a brief space, and then— 

“Tt has worked to a charm. Now, sir, 
do you go home, and repeat this dose twice 
a day, every morning and every afternoon ; 
do it faithfully, and be honest with your 
diet ; don’t use tobacco, and if that don’t 
work a cure, come and let me know. My 
fee, sir, is one dollar.” 

“One—dollar!” gasped the astounded 
youth. 

“ That is all I charge when patients call 
at my door.” 

“ But, sir, in mercy’s name what is it 
for? Whereisyour prescription? What 
have I taken of yours?” 

“ My prescription, my dear young friend, 
I gave you before I left you here with my 
hoe; the medicine you have been taking 
in my place—a health-giving potion which 
I should have enjoyed had I not given it 
up to you. And now, dear sir, I will tell 
you frankly, you are rusting out, literally 
falling to pieces for want of exercise of 
both body and mind. That isall,sir. You 


| can follow my prescription and be cured, 


or you can take your own way.” 

The young man paid the dollar and 
went his way. Not then could he be cheer- 
ful; but afterward, when he had allowed 
reason fair play, and had come to prove 
the life-saving and the life-giving virtues 
of the doctor’s prescription, he came and 
thanked him. ANONYMOUS. 





AN old story is told of a youth who 
was compelled to choose between three 
crimes—parricide, blasphemy, and drunk- 
enness. He shrank from the first two 
with horror, and chose drunkenness; but 
while he was drunk he killed his father 
and committed blasphemy. 
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TIGHT-LACING. 


Wuart is it makes a lady’s head 

Feel heavy as a lump of lead ? 

What makes her nose’s tip so red ?— 
Tight-lacing | 


What makes her cheek burn like a coal, 

Her feet as cold as Arctic pole? 

What cramps her body and her soul ?— 
Tight-lacing ! 


What makes her temper short and sharp ? 

What causes her to fret and carp, 

And on the smallest ills to harp ?— 
Tight-lacing ! 


What makes her waist a wasp-like thing, 

And gives her tongue a waspish sting ? 

What balks her when high notes she’d sing ?— 
Tight-lacing ! 


What is it with its vise-like squeeze, 
Destroys its faded victim’s ease, 





And brings her doctors countless fees ?— 
Tight-lacing ! 


What is it makes her gasp for breath, 

And—so stern modern science saith— 

Dooms her too oft to early death ?— 
Tight-lacing ! 


What beauty’s lines in her destroys, 

And fashion’s powerful aid employs 

To crush from out her life its joys ?— 
Tight-lacing ! 


What, quite ignoring Nature’s facts, 

Her waist so cruelly contracts, 

That each inch saved fresh pain exacts ?— 
Tight-lacing ! 

And what bad fashion of the day 

Is it that ladies now should say 

They’ll spurn without an hour’s delay )— 
Tight-lacing ! 





DRINKING “iy MEALS. 


ANOTHER ‘‘OPINION, 


D 


when I was but a pioneer farmer’s boy, 
over thirty years ago. 


WITH A PREFACE. 


EAR JouRNAL :—I have always been placed them niccly in two rows, with 
a firm believer in Phrenology, since heads outward, so that a man could be- 


gin at one end, seize a sheaf from each 


On one occasion | row, one in each hand, turn them right 


a neighbor (all were neighbors then who | up into position, then two more, and so 


lived within a radius of five miles) was 


| 


on, till the shock was ready for the cap 


calling at our prairie home, and as Phre- | sheaves, thus saving much time to the 
nology was then beginning to come into | | shocker. 

popular notice, the conversation turned | 
| when he stopped short, and exclaimed : 
| “There, Horace, didn’t I tell you that 


on that subject. Peck—that was his 
name—had been reading up the subject 
to some extent, and thought he knew 
something about it; and to enforce or 
illustrate his ideas, he turned to the 
writer, and scanning him a moment, 
said : 
very largely developed,” and he pointed 
out the development that led him to 
think so. 

After an early supper, as it was harvest 


“ For instance, that boy has Order | 


Mr. Peck came to set up my sheaves, 


boy had large Order? See how orderly 
he has placed those sheaves.” 

Well, as I said, I have been a firm be- 
liever in Phrenology ever since, and I 
value none of the publications received 


| at the present time, more highly than 


your valuable JOURNAL. It is often read 


| while many of the popular magazines are 
laid aside with a mere glance at their 


time, all hands went to the field to shock | 


up the oats that had been cradled during 
the former part of the day. Neighbor Peck 
went along for company, and a little 
friendly assistance as well. Work began, 
and “we boys” were set to gathering the 
sheaves while the men set them up. I 
gathered sheaves for a shock, and instead 
of tossing them into a promiscuous heap, 





contents, for want of time to read all. 
And no part of the JOURNAL is more 
highly prized than that treating upon 
health subjects. Generally I agree with 
the opinions expressed ; but occasionally 
find somewhat to criticise. So much by 
way of preface; now to the subject. 

In the November JOURNAL I noticed 
an article on “Drinking at Meals,” to 
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which I must take some exceptions ; 
even though you say in your introduc- 
tion that the writer “evidently knows 
what he is talking about.” 

In the first place, the writer bases his 
whole argument on wrong premises, in 
assuming that people drink at meals to 
satisfy thirst. Now my observation and 
experience teaches that most people 
drink at meals either from mere habit, 
and because the habit formed in early 
life by having the cup of tea, coffee, or 
other beverage constantly set beside the 
plate, has so largely dried up the salivary 
fountains that the food must be washed 
down with some fluid ; or else they do it 
from sheer love of the beverage, born of 
customary use. 

Observe a tea-table party wherever you 
will, and you will see that those who ha- 
bitually drink at meals—unless eating 
soup or other moist food, and some must 
have their tea or coffee “allee samee” 
—have their arms going up and down 
like a “teeter board,” when one hand 
goes up with a morsel of food, the other 
goes down after the cup, saucer, or spoon 
for a sip; and as the food-hand goes down 
for another bite, the drink-hand goes up 
with the fluid to moisten the previously 
deposited mouthful; and so to the end 
of the meal. 

One of the worst features of all this is, 
besides the deleterious effects of the as- 
tringent and narcotic properties of the 
decoctions usually drank, that the drink 
is usually Zot, which makes it very in- 
jurious to the teeth, particularly when 
the drinks are alternated with cold vict- 
uals ; and it can not but be very injurious 
to the stomach, and, through that organ, 
to the whole system. Saliva, too, is es- 
sential to good digestion, and this wash- 
ing-down process sends the food to the 
stomach with very little of it present to 
assist in the work of assimilation. 

My theory is this; and I think the 
facts of science and experience will back 
it up: If thirsty, drink a few swallows de- 
fore eating; and again: zf thirsty, drink 
after meals; but very seldom, if ever, in- 
dulge w&zle eating. This has been my 





custom very nearly all the while from 
boyhood, and I can eat a full meal of dry 
crackers without taking a swallow of 
fluid, or even a thought or desire for it; 
for the salivaries—not being seared with 
hot drinks, nor dried up by washing 
everything down without calling them 
into action—furnish all the moisture 
needed, by the time the food is properly 
masticated. 

Saliva is one of the most powerful sol- 
vents known, and if plentifully mixed 
with well-masticated food before its pas- 
sage to the stomach, it will take care of 
all the “soluble substances” spoken of 
by the writer quoted—at least until a 
drink can be taken after the meal is fin- 
ished, when the gastric juices have al- 
ready been called forth, and with the sa- 
liva have seized upon the food and begun 
the work of digestion. 

I quite agree with the writer, that a 
free satisfaction of natural thirst should 
be allowed at the proper time; but here, 
again, many people err by drinking too 
much, Usually a few swallows will quench 
thirst quite as well as a pint, as my own 
experience, in the army in particular, 
proves. 

Now for a few facts in substantiation 
of my position. I have tried drinking 
coffee at meals for a time, and soon 
found that it dried up the flow of saliva 
so that it became difficult to swallow dry 
food without washing it down as most 
other people do. And then it gave an 
uncomfortable sense of fullness in the 
stomach, with dullness and symptoms of 
dyspepsia. A return to the above de- 
scribed rules soon overcame the diffi- 
culty. 

A near neighbor suffered for years 
from dyspepsia, until he abandoned the 
use of drinks at the table, when the dis- 
ease soon left him. 

I have a little wife—God bless her— 
and she was unfortunately brought up 
where tea or coffee was set at every 
plate. She could not eat without a drink 
—so she thought—could not swallow the 
dry morsels; they would stick in her 
throat. Weakness of stomach, and dys- 
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pepsia followed, and at length the hot 
drinks at the table were abandoned; and 
now she can eat any kind of food pretty 
well without washing it down, as the sa- 
liva flows freely enough to make swal- 
lowing a comfortable operation. There 
is also great improvement in the stom- 
ach difficulties. 

Besides, let us reason a little from nat- 
ure. Food and drink are rarely found 
together, except in the case of amphib- 
ious animals. None but the last-named 
ever drink except before or after eating— 
mostly after, as notice all domestic ani- 
mals, which will be seen to hunt for 
water after hunger has been satisfied, 
thus supplying the “diluent” your 
quoted writer speaks of. Man alone, 
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through his artificial and acquired appe- 
tites and habits, brings the food and 
drink together, and sends them in a 
conglomerate — usually hot — mass to- 
gether into his much-abused stomach, 
to breed dyspepsia and a thousand ills 
to which flesh might not be heir, but for 
such violations of Nature’s laws. 

I have, or advocate, no “ foolish fear” 
of water-drinking your author refers to. 
Water, even at meals, would be compara- 
tively harmless to the hot drinks, to say 
nothing of narcotic, astringent, or other 
evil effects. But water or any other 
drink ought not to be used while eating 
—in my opinion. At other times quench 
thirst freely. 

THEO. 
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A PARABLE 


— shall the kingdom of Satan be 

likened unto a grain of tobacco seed ; 
which, though exceeding small, being 
cast into the ground, grew, and becamea 
great weed, and spread its leaves rank and 
broad, so that huge and vile worms form- 
ed habitations thereon. 

And it came to pass that the sons of 
men looked upon this weed, and the eyes 
of their understanding being darkened, 
thought it beautiful to look upon, and 
much to be desired to make youth of 
tender years look big and manly. So 
they did put forth their hands and did 
chew thereof. And some it made sick, 
and others to vomit most filthily. 

And moreover it came to pass that those 
who chewed thereof became weak and 
sick, and could not deliver themselves 
from the desire of having bits of it con- 
tinually in their mouths, which aforetime 
had been clean and ruddy, but now be- 
came foul and black, and besides, the 
chewers were seized with a constant and 
violent spitting of unclean humors, and 
they did spit in all places, even in ladies’ 
parlors, and in the courts of the Lord of 
Hosts. And the good and true, and all 
that led pure lives were grievously plagued 
thereby. 





And it came to pass that men were dis- 
satisfied with merely chewing the strange 
weed, but sought out other and cunning 
devices for using it. Some, indeed, did 
make it into a fine powder and filled their 
nostrils therewith, and they were taken 
suddenly with fits, and they did sneeze 
with great and mighty sneezes, insomuch 
that their eyes were filled with tears, and 
their faces with wrinkles, and they did 
look foolish exceedingly. 

And yet others cunningly wrought the 
leaves thereof into rolls, and did set fire 
to one end thereof, and did suck vehe- 
mently at the other, and did look very 
grave and calf-like; and the smoke of 
their burning and sucking ascended up- 
forever and forever. 

And there were men whose wisdom be- 
ing that of the fox beholding the multi- 
tude which did chew, and smoke, and 
snuff, said among themselves, “Come let 
us plant, and water, and increase the pro- 
duction of this weed, whose namé is to- 
bacco, for therein is a mighty and increas- 
ing business ;” and they did so, and the 
merchantmen waxed rich in the com- 
merce thereof. 

And it came to pass that even the saints 
of the Most High became bond-servants 
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to the weed, and defiled themselves there- 
with ; even the poor, who said they could 
not buy shoes and books for their wives 
and little ones, spent their substance 
therefor. 

And the anger of the Lord was kindled 
by such great wickedness, and He said 
“Wherefore this waste? And why do 
these little ones lack bread, and shoes, and 





books? Turn now your fields into corn 
and wheat ; and put the evil thing far from 
you and be separate, and defile not your- 
selves any more; and I wiil bless you, and 
cause my face to shine upon you.” 

But with one accord they raised their 
voices and exclaimed : “ We can not cease 
from chewing, snuffing, and puffing; we 
are slaves.” 
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COOKING NOTES. 


OME further inquiry being made with 
reference to “Gems ”—one recipe for 
which was given in the March PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL—I venture another 
rule which will be found to work well in 
the production of light, toothsome bis- 
cuit: 


1 pint of sweet milk, 

I “ 
I egg. 

In this the milk is merely substituted 
for the water, and the manipulation is | 


“ Graham flour, 


the same as in the first recipe. I would 
add by way of a suggestion, that, as the 
baking will occupy from thirty to forty 
minutes in a hot oven, it is not advisable 
for the cook to open the oven for at least 
twenty minutes after the pans have been 
put in place, and then the pans may be 
turned around, as it is usually found that 


cause it has dram in it. It may be added 
here that proper Graham flour contains 
a very small proportion of bran. 
Well, here is a suggestion for making 
WHITE BISCUIT, 
which can be speedily prepared : 
I quart of “new process ”’ flour, sifted, 
I pint of sweet milk, 
3 teaspoonfuls of “Royal” baking 
powder, 
4 teaspoonful of salt, 
2 ounces of sweet butter. 

Mix the butter through the flour—then 
sift in the baking-powder. Mix well, 
then add the milk, and thoroughly work 
all together. Now roll out the dough 
into a sheet about half an inch thick 


|} and cut out forms of it with a biscuit- 


one side has been more rapidly baking» 


than the other. Opening the oven too 
soon may interrupt the swelling of the 


| 


cutter. Have the pan well oiled and hot, 
as in the case of “gems,” and also the 
oven in good baking condition; with 
these conditions the biscuits to the num- 
ber of two dozen or more, should be 


dough by permitting too much heat to | ready for the table in twelve or fourteen 
escape, so that the desirable result of | minutes, and will please your guest by 
well-puffed-out and thoroughly-baked | their delicacy. 


gems is not obtained. 


| 


Thinking a formula for a pudding not 


Sometimes it happens that a friend | difficult to make, and generally accept- 


drops in unexpectedly to dinner or tea, 
and we are desirous of placing an at- 
tractive dish on the table in place of the 
ordinary bread which may be low in the 
box, or “a little too stale for company.” 
Of course the “gems” can be made, 
and are delicious enough for a queen; 
but our friend may have been brought 
up on bakers’ stuff, and share in that 
mistaken fancy of so many which regards 
“Graham” as unfit for the stomach be- 





able to young and old would be in place: 
here, I add 
INDIAN PUDDING—WITH FRUIT. 

1 cup of sifted Indian meal, 

1 “ refined sugar, 

$ teaspoonful of salt, 

I quart of sweet milk, 

8 medium-sized sour apples— 

or, 
4 cup of sugar, with 
8 medium-sized sweet apples. 
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Put two-thirds of the milk onthe stove | ples, stir all together, and lastly add 
to boil. Grease an earthen pudding-dish | the remaining third of the milk, cold. 
well—one that will hold two quarts. Put | Mix all the components thoroughly, and 
the meal into it; then add the sugar and | bake in a hot oven for an hour and a 
salt; mix thoroughly. Peel and core | half. 
the apples, then chop them fine. When | This is a healthful, nutritious dish, 
the milk has boiled, pour it over the | suitable to form part of a true meal. 
meal, sugar, and salt. Now add the ap- MRS. H. S. D. 
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ATTITUDES AND PHYSICAL GROWTH. 


— O many people are crooked, distorted, | when engaged in their duties, and, in 
«7 or out of shape in some respect that | fact, that attitude is instinctive when the 
to find a man or woman of symmetrical | right hand is brought into play habitual- 
contour is a rarer matter than is gener-| ly. It becomes more useful and pro- 
ally supposed. The tendency to distor- | longed with girls, who, generally speak- 
tion is given in ninety-nine cases of a | ing, remain seated for longer periods than 
hundred during childhood, and especially | boys. The effects of that position are not 
while the boy or girl is under the eye of | immediately visible, and often the per- 
a teacher in the restraint of school. At | son feels some uneasiness, in the shape 
a meeting of the French Academy of | of fatigue in the lumbar region, without 
Medicine a while since, Dr. Dally read a | particular suffering, and though the in- 
paper on the subject, in which he showed jurious effect may never have any seri- 
clearly enough how the body is rendered | ous consequence, the germ is always left 
unshapely by careless habits of posture. | of some distortion if not promptly seen 
He stated: to. All those ill effects are more liable to 

“ Repeated and long standing in a stiff | occur during the second period of youth, 
upright position produces a certain | the teens, when the bony structure has 
amount of deformity in the vertebra of | not acquired the strength to properly 
the neck and lumbar (loins) region, | support the rapifly-increasing weight of 
which ultimately has the effect of inter- | the body. When the schoolmaster or 
fering with the proper elasticity of the | schoolmistress notices any symptom like- 
spinal column. The injurious tendency | ly to indicate that the mischief above al- 
is easily neutralized if, after each effort, | luded to is in progress, he or she should 
the individual sits down, taking care to | make the person lie down straight on the 
slightly arch the back, so as to coun- | back foran hour or two daily, soas tocoun- 
teract the effect produced. But if | teract any injurious tendency acquired. 
the person is required, when seated, to 
maintain a perfectly rigid attitude, the 
evil is continued, aud finally results in Burst HIMSELF.—A German medical 
making the figure stiff and ungraceful. | journal gives a detailed account of a man 
Standing on one foot for a long time, or | who literally burst, split his diaphragm, 
repeatedly, produces in time a scoliosis | and died. He had swallowed four plates 
(curvature of the spine) and a deforma- of potato soup, numerous cups of tea and 
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tion of some of the vertebra. The same | milk, and then taken a large dose of bi- 
effect is produced when the individual, | carbonate of soda to aid digestion. His 
instead of sitting square on the two hips, | stomach swelled enormously, and tore 
leans to one side. Most writing masters 
advise their pupils to lean to the left 


the diaphragm on the right side, causing 
immediate death. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Lightning-rod Construction. — 


According to a late writer, certain conditions | 


must be observed in putting up rods to insure 
their protection viz: The main stem of a 
copper lightning conductor should never be 
less than four-tenths of an inch in diameter. 
This dimension is not sufficient for a building 
more than 80 feet high. Galvanized iron may 
be used instead of copper, but then the diam- 
eter must be greater in the ratio of 6.7 to 
2.5, the conducting capacity of iron being to 
that of copper as 14 to 77. A galvanized 
iron-rope conductor should never be less than 
eight-tenths of an inch in diameter ; a galvan- 
ized iron strip should be four inches wide and 
one-eighth of an inch thick. A lightning-rod 
must be continuous and unbroken from end 
to end. A rod need not be attached to a 
building by insulated fastenings ; metal clamps 
may be safely employed, provided the rod be 
of good conducting capacity and otherwise 
efficient. Above, the rod must terminate in 
metal points, well projected into the air. 
These points should be multiple and perfectly 
sharp. The bottom of the conductor must 
be carried down into the earth and be con- 
nected with it by a surface contact of large 
extent. All large masses of metal in a build- 
ing should be metallically connected with the 
lightning-rod, except when they are liable to 


be occupied by people during a thunder- 


storm; an iron balcony, for instance. In 
such cases it is better not to have the iron 
connected with the conductor, for there is 
some risk of persons standing on the bal- 
cony furnishing a path for the lightning to 
the rod. 


The Finest Cow.—The most perfect 
model of a beef creature in the world is said 
to be the shorthorned heifer Icich, which at 
the last Smithfield fair in England won the 
$200 prize for the best Shorthorn, the $250 
prize for the best heifer of any breed. the 
$500 prize as the best beast in the exhibition, 
the agricultural hall prize of $525, and the 
decoration prize of $525 ; in all about $2,000. 
She is described as a red roan shorthorn 
heifer, not big in stature or in actual weight, 
but the most nearly perfect fat animal ever 
seen. Her top is wonderfully broad and 
long. She is very short on the leg, marvel- 
ously wide and deep in the breast, and very 
deep and spacious in the hind quarters. Her 
bone is very fine and small, and the propor- 
tion of offal very small compared with that of 
meat, 


In France they use for fuel 
tablets of pressed peat ostensibly, but more 
generally made of stable-sweepings, it is 
said. Similar mottes, made of camel’s dung, 
are used for cooking in Algeria and all over 
the oases of Sahara, for wood is too scarce 
to be used for fuel. The motte makes a 
clean, odorless, sootless, and almost smoke- 
less fire. Compressed peat in London, and 
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indeed in all the large towns of Great Britain 
and Ireland, is rapidly coming into use. The 
cakes there are made in great blocks, while 
the French mottes are only about six inches 
long by four wide and two thick. On the 
Belfast and Northern Railway of Ireland the 
compressed peat has been tried with great 
satisfaction. The engineers report that 
twenty-one pounds of peat raises steam for 
a mile of transit, twenty-six pounds of coal 
| being required to do the same work. They 
| prefer it, moreover, because so clean to han- 
dle and so light compared to coal. Its cost 
is less than one-half that of coal. ‘‘In the 
manufacture of gas,” says our Scientific A mer- 
ican, ‘‘as compared with coal, its illuminat- 
ing powers are tested and put down as 342 
to 100. So the rich and practically inexhaust- 
ible bogs of Ireland promise to bring back 
prosperity to that country. The drying and 
compressing of this substance render its 
transportation cheap and easy, and as it is 
superior to wood in many respects, and less 
expensive, there is no apparent reason why 
it should not be very extensively used. A 
| charcoal is also manufactured of the Irish 
| peat, and the compressed cakes are in great 
demand for land-fertilizing. 


A Petrified Human Hand.—A 
curiosity which astonished scientists and 
puzzled them to account for is now on exhi- 
bition in Gould’s cabinet at Mill City. It is 
a perfectly formed hand, which apparently 
belonged to a boy about fourteen years of 
age. The hand is open, the fingers being 
slightly bent toward the palm, on which the 
thumb rests. The back of the hand seems 
to have been crushed or decomposed before 
it was petrified, but the palm, thumb, and 
fingers are perfect. We were informed that 
it was found at the sulphur beds near Rabbit 
Hole by one of the men employed in shovel- 
ing crude sulphur into the refining retort, and 
is supposed to have been imbedded in the 
sulphur bank for ages. The fingers are com- 
paratively short, a fact which indicates that 
it did not belong to an Indian, as the red 
men’s fingers are generally longer than those 
of the white ; but the thumb is rather longer 
than the average. To what race the owner 
of the hand belonged, and how and when it 
was imbedded in the sulphur, will probably re- 
main unknown, unless some scientist should 
investigate the hand and the sulphur bank 
where it was found and explain these mys- 
teries.— Winnemucca (Nev.) Silver State. 


Length of the Day in Norway.— 
At Christina, at the summer solstice, the sun 
remains below the horizon only 5h. 17m.; at 
Trondhjem, 3h. 34m. At Bodoe, the chief 
town in Nordland, the sun does not descend 
below the horizon from the 2d June till the r1th 
July ; at Tromsoe, from the 20th May to the 
24th of July ; at Hammerfest, the chief town 
of Finmark, from the 15th May to the 2gth July- 
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On the other hand, the center of the sun 
does not appear above the horizon at Bodoe 
from the 14th to the 28th December ; at Trom- 
soe, from the 25th November till the 16th 
ane ; and at Hammerfest, from the 20th 
November to the 21st January. 

On account of the prolonged daylight for 
two or three months of the year, it is not sur- 
prising that barley, potatoes, and many other 
plants and vegetables ripen in the most 
northern latitudes. In those regions where 
the sun hardly descends below the horizon in 
summer, there is no night, only a short twi- 
light ; the growing plant, therefore, enjoys, 
without interruption, the heat and light which 
it requires. 


To Clean Wall Paper.—Soiled wall 
paper may be made to look as well almost as 
new, in most cases, by the following expe- 
dient : Take about two quarts of wheat bran, 
tie it up in a bundle in coarse flannel, and 
rub it over the paper. It will cleanse the 
whole paper of all description of dirt and 
spots better than any other means that can 
be used. Some use bread, but dry bran is 
better. 


Corks are made both air-tight 
and water-tight if plunged into melted paraf- 
fine, and kept there for about five minutes. 
Thus prepared, they can be easily cut and 
bored, and may be inserted in, or withdrawn 
from, bottles without any difficulty. 


Chemicals the Measure of Com- 
MEKCIAL PROSPERITY.— Prof. Roscoe, in a 
late lecture on chemistry, remarked that the 
commercial prosperity of a country may with 
great accuracy be estimated by the amount 
of sulphuric acid it consumes. This will 
readily be acknowledged as true when it is 
borne in mind that there is scarcely an im- 
portant branch of industry which, directly or 
indirectly, does not need to employ sulphuric 
acid for carrying on some of its processes ; 
and when you learn that the result of this 
universal demand is that no less than 850,000 
tons of sulphuric acid were manufactured in 
Great Britain in the year 1875, whilst this 
enormous amount is likely steadily to in- 
crease. By far the largest portion of this 
acid is employed in the manufacture, from 
common salt, of the alkali soda in the dif- 
ferent forms, the remainder serving to carry 
on an endless variety of trades, among 
which those of the artificial manure maker, 
the gold and silver refiner, the candle-maker, 
the dyer and bleacher, the calico ‘printer, 
lucifer-match maker, the wire-drawer, the 
galvanizer, and the color-maker may be men- 
tioned as some of the more important. 


Cause of Intermittent Fever. — 
The July number of the Zeitschrift, edited 
by Professor Klebs, contains some particulars 
of an investigation into the physical cause or 
poison to which marsh or intermittent fever is 
due. The inquiry was conducted by Professor 
Klebs, of Prague, in conjunction with Signor 





Tommasi, Professor of Pathological Anatomy 
at Rome. The two investigators spent sev- 
eral weeks during the spring season in Agro 
Romano, which is notorious for the preva- 
lence of this particular kind of fever. They 
examined minutely the lower strata of the 
atmosphere of the district in question, as 
well as its soil and stagnant waters, and in 
the two former they discovered a microscopic 
fungus, consisting of numerous movable shin- 
ing spores of a longish oval shape. This 
fungus was found to be artificially generated 
in various kinds of soil. The fluid matter 
obtained was filtrated and repeatedly washed, 
and the residuum left after filtration was in- 
troduced under the skin of healthy dogs. 
The animals experimented on all had the 
fever, with the regular typical course. After 
explaining minutely the results of their vari- 
ous investigations and experiments, these 
gentlemen are of opinion that they have dis- 
covered the real cause of the disease in ques- 
tion. As the fungus grows into the shape of 
small rods, Tommasi and Klebs have given 
it the name of Bacillus Malarie.—Medical 
Times and Gazette. 


Eye-Sight.—Milton’s blindness was the 
result of overwork and dyspepsia. 

One of the most eminent American divines 
having, for some time, been compelled to forego 
the pleasure of reading, has spent thousands of 
dollars in value, and lost years of time, in con- 
sequence of getting up several hours before day, 
and a by artificial light. His eyes never 
got well. 

Multitudes of men or women have made their 
eyes weak for life by the too free use of the eye- 
sight, reading small print and doing fine sewing. 
In view of these things, it is well to observe the 
following rules in the use of the eyes: 

Avoid all sudden changes between light and 
darkness. 

Never begin to read, or write, or sew for sever- 
al minutes after coming from darkness to a 
bright light. 

ever read by twilight, or moonlight, or of a 
very cloudy day. 

Never read or sew directly in front of the light, 
or window or door. 

It is best to have the light fall from above, ob- 
liquely over the left shoulder. 

ever sleep so that, on the first waking, the 
eyes shall open on the light of a window. 

Do not use the — by light so scant that 
it requires an effort to discriminate. 

Too much light creates a glare, and pains and 
confuses the sight. The moment you are sensi- 
ble of an effort to distinguish, that moment cease, 
and take a walk or ride. 

As the sky is blue and the earth green, it 
would seem that the ceiling should be a bluish 
tinge, and the carpet green, and the walls of 
some mellow tint. 

The moment you are prompted to rub the eyes, 
that moment cease using them. 

If the eyelids are glued together on waking 
up, do not forcibly open them, but apply the 
saliva with the finger—it is the speedie-t diluent 
in the world—then wash your face and eyes in 
warm water.—Lzchange. 

This has been going round for ebout ten 

ears, and its ownership, we guess, is lost ; but 

t is good enough to go on indefinitely. 
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AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


A LETTER lately received contains 

this inquiry: “ Why is it that Chris- 
tians, as a general thing, oppose Phre- 
nology and infidels advocate it? I know 
of fifty infidels, and every one of them is 
a believer in Phrenology, while nearly all 
the orthodox Christians are opposed to 
it. I do not know that Phrenology is 
opposed to Christianity, but I am satis- 
fied that Phrenology is true. If there 
‘were simply the choice between Phre- 
nology and Christianity, then is Phre- 
nology sure to triumph.” 

Our correspondent has touched upon 
a sore subject, probably the sorest one 
that the friends of phrenological science 
have to discuss. A great deal of space 
would be required to consider the points 
embodied in his question with compre- 
hensive fullness, much more than can 
be appropriated in this department of 
the JOURNAL. We shall, however, try 
to afford him some light in the few 
paragraphs which can be placed here. 
All who have much acquaintance with 
this system of mental science, know that 
when it was first announced to the world, 
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eighty or more years since, the ecclesias- 
tics were its only opponents, and for many 
years afterward they led the battle against 
it with earnestness, skill, and persist- 
ence. If such qualities can accomplish 
anything in the way of suppressing a 
new cause, Phrenology should have been 
crushed out. But its truth was its main 
ally, and that defied the attacks of big- 
otry and prejudice. The men who gave 
timé and thought to its thorough inves- 
tigation, were in every instance won over 
to its side, and became its advocates or 
friends. 

Our correspondent is an intelligent 
man, and knows that the progress of 
science, as far back as history enlightens 
us, has been attended by constant war- 
fare. The bigoted, prejudiced, conserva- 
tive, and ignorant, have stood up and 
disputed astronomers, and chemists, and 
philosophers, inch by inch; and out of 
this warfare has grown most of the bit- 
terness of modern infidelity. Consider- 
ing the nature of this opposition to 
science in general, it was but natural 
that a system which bore directly upon 
the character of mental operations, which, 
in fact, goes behind the objective phe- 
nomena of thought and defines its sub- 
jective relations, should stir up many ad- 
versaries in Church and State; hence a 
very large proportion of the opposition 
exhibited to-day may be deemed an in- 
heritance. 

We think our correspondent mistakes 
in saying that Christians as a general 
thing oppose Phrenology. Such is not 
our experience, at any rate. Our whole 
life has been one of intimacy with “ Chris- 
tians,” or the professed members of dif- 
ferent branches of the Christian Church, 
and we have found many more who ex- 
press either a belief in, or favorable dis- 
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position toward, Phrenology, than we 
have of disbelievers or avowed opponents. 
We think, however, that it is true that 
nearly all of those who are liberal in re- 
ligious faith or indicate unbelief in Chris- 
tian doctrine, are friends to Phrenology. 
This latter fact, so far as this country is 
concerned, may be due to one of two 
things, or to both. First, that two or 
three of the more conspicuous advocates 
and teachers of Phrenology were known 
as unfriendly to “orthodoxy.” Second, 
that Phrenology, as a science, does not 
furnish special data in behalf of Chris- 
tianity as a religious doctrine. Never- 
theless, Phrenology does support the 
idea of a Supreme Being, of a Provi- 
dence, and of a future state; and in its 
favor is the fact, which, somehow, relig- 
ious Opponents appear to lose sight of, 
that among the sciences Phrenology is 
the only one that offers a method for the 
reconciliation of faith and reason. In its 
detail of the organization of the brain, 
physical instrumentalities are indicated 
by which the spiritual in man is brought 
into connection with the affairs of every- 
day life ; in the very substance of that won- 
derful structure, which is the acknowl- 
edged center of all that is great and glori- 
ous in human nature, Phrenology finds 
agencies which direct man upward, which 
draw him toward the contemplation of 
the supernatural. It declares that a well- 
developed, harmonious mind recognizes 
high and holy impressions ; that man is 
refined, elevated, and ennobled by certain 
superior spiritual sentiments, one of the 
most important of which is the reverence 
and worship for a Divine Being. The 
man who is lacking in this single quality, 
is found to display in his life more or less 


ONE NEED OF THE HOUR. 
WE are rapidly approaching another 

Presidential election, and the strug- 
gle for candidacy, and the strife between 
parties, promise to be great and exciting. 
The extraordinary character of the last 
campaign has, it may be said, made of the 
present term of office scarcely more than 
a field of preparation for the next battle 
at the polls; for Republican, Democrat, 
and Greenbacker, have been marshalling 
their forces, and weighing the chances all 
along. The third term question has been 
discussed on the platform, and in the news- 
paper adxauseam, and men whose charac- 
ter as professional politicians has been 
recognized by the people for many years, 
have been advocating their own “claims ” 
to the “highest office in the gift of the 
people,” in a way that may put to the blush 
the “ cheekiest ” 
agents, 
We read and hear much of this or that 
policy being of essential importance to 
the welfare of the nation. We are told 
that such a man must be elected or the 
nation will be if great peril. Wethought- 
fully analyze a ringing manifesto in one 
of our prominent dailies, and find it a 
panegyric on a party or a man, but singu- 
larly lacking in patriotic counsel—ad- 
vice of a practical, impartial sort, adapted 
to the intelligence of the masses with ref- 


erence to the essentials of good govern- 
ment. 


of sewing-machine 


Why are the men who support the bet- 
ter departments of trade and industry, 
and are known as conscientious, steady- 
going persons, so indifferent to political 
matters? Why are gentlemen who be- 
long to our churches, teach in our schools 


and colleges, and give a high moral tone 





of irregularity and incoherence. He is 
wanting in the grand central balance. 


to certain walks of society, so little in- 
| Clined to exercise their rights as voters? 
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They are often heard, in the reserve of 
the home circle, complaining of the cor- 
ruption of parties, of the ignorance and 
greed of officials, yet they stand apart and 
suffer demagogues and pot-house poli- 
ticians to manipulate civi! affairs, to buy 
and sell places according to their de- 
praved inclinations. 

Good government is demanded, not leg- 
islation for railway and banking schemes, 
for great “jobs” which shall serve as 


“spoils” to faithful constituents, for 
private monopolies of trade and limi- 
tations of industry. Can it be expected 
that this good government will be 
had so long as selfish, incompetent, or 
partisan men are permitted to give the 
reins of authority to creatures like them- 
selves ? 

There is great need of an awakening 
among the respectable men of the Amer- 
ican community to a sense of their grave 
responsibility as citizens. They have 
been too long in their shells of social ex- 
clusiveness, dreaming of a future political 
millennium, perhaps, to. be brought about 
by their Jassive influence, certainly not 
by their actéve participation in political 
affairs. 

It is high time that such as these arose 
in their intellectual and numerical 
strength, and in grand co-operation com- 
menced an era of true reform by elevat- 
ing men to represent them in the coun- 
cils of the nation and of the State who 
are competent to do and to dare in the 
cause of truth and justice. There are 
men among us who are high-minded, men 
who know their “rights,” and it is our 
plain duty to give them an opportu- 
nity to act as leaders and representatives, 
because in snowing their own rights they 
are most likely to respect those of their 
neighbors. 





STARVING IRELAND. 

ley benevolent sentiments of the 

American people have been much 
stirred by a strong appeal from Ireland, 
where failure of crops and the peculiarly 
muddled state of political affairs have 
combined to cause great destitution and 
suffering. A certain Mr. Parnell came 
to our shores lately and addressed the 
American public with a double purpose— 
to obtain money and sympathy in behalf 
of the starving, and contributions for the 
prosecution of a great political move- 
ment. In this political. movement Mr. 
Parnell, as every reader probably knows, 
has been a leader, and its object is the 
overthrow of the old system of land- 
tenure in Ireland, and a distribution of 
the estates into small farms to be held 
and occupied by the people. It is mani- 
festly true that the mere tenancy of land 
at the sufferance of a few proprietors 
has exerted a very depressing influence 
upon the Irish peasantry and so contrib- 
uted to the poverty, ignorance, and dis- 
tress for which Ireland has been notori- 
ous for generations; but the wasteful 
and intemperate habits of the laboring 
class, particularly in the lower counties, 
have had even more to do with their 
destitution. 

We will admit readily enough that the 
habit so common with Irish landlords 
and manufacturers, to reside in England, 
or elsewhere out of Ireland and to spend 
abroad the money procured from tenants 
for the sale of their goods, has a close re- 
lation to the impoverishment of the Irish 
people, and so far as this sort of absent- 
ecism is concerned their complaint is just, 
for money should be spent where money 
is made, if the balance of affairs social, 
political, and commercial is to be pre 
served. If the wealthy class in America 
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should get into the habit of spending 
half the year in Europe, the effect ina 
few years upon our population, despite 
our marvelous industrial resources, would 
be evident in many phases of embarrass- 
ment and discontent on the part of 
mechanic, tradesman, and agriculturist. 
In fact, a condition of languor would 
creep in and the whole machine of 
American industry would move slug- 
gishly; while abroad, the millions dis- 
tributed by American prodigality would 
energize English, German, French, and 
Italian industry. 

Who can helpa sense of compassion for 
the Irish people? With many admirable 
qualities of character, with such possi- 
bilities of mental and moral growth un- 
der favorable circumstances, it is appar- 
ent that their condition is due, for the 
To be 
sure, it is a matter of disgrace to them- 


most part, to exterior influences. 


selves that so much intemperance and 
wastefulness exist among them. But it 
is more disgraceful that their English 
masters have not given them proper ad- 
vantages and means for mental improve- 
ment. Since 1845 the population has 
declined nearly three millions, but in 
proportion to numbers and in spite of 
circumstances there is far less crime 
and pauperism ,in Ireland than in En- 
gland or Scotland. According to recent 
data, to every thirty-three of the popula- 
tion in England there is one pauper; in 
Wales the same proportion holds good; 
in Scotland there is one in fifty-three, 
while in Ireland there is but one in every 
As for 
crime in 1876 four persons were sen- 
tenced to death in Ireland, while thirty- 
two were sentenced in England; for 
crimes of which the penalty was impris- 
omment for life, the numbers. were fifty 


sixty-eight of the population. 





and 280 respectively. The proportion 
of minor offenses is also much larger in 
England than in Ireland. 

The land-owners have been too intent 
upon their own self-indulgence ; the Gov- 
ernment has been too much concerned 
in Oriental aggrandizement to listen to 
the pitiful appeal for considerate treat- 
ment. If measures long ago had been 
undertaken for the suppression of in- 
temperance and bigotry in Ireland, and 
education made compulsory we would 
have to-day no occasion to respond to 
the cries of starving women and children. 


HEARD FROM. 


. | ‘HE invitation which was editorially 
made in the February number to 
our readers to write us their views on 





the character and work of this magazine 
has brought a “host” of replies, all of 
which—every single one—(you see how 
our Self-esteem has grown lately and 
helps the emphasis of our assertion) con- 
tain acknowledgments and compliments. 
Most of the writers have their prefer- 
ences, however. This one likes the bio- 
graphical sketches best, and would have 
more of them if it were convenient. An- 
other is very fond of metaphysical dis- 
cussions, and “fairly revels” in the es- 
says relating to the manifestation of 
Another would be particu- 
larly pleased if we gave more articles on 
Another 
is interested in physiology and hygiene, 
and finds in the department, “Science 
of Health,” just what is wanted, but not 
quite enough. 


character. 


clairvoyance and magnetism. 


Another goes for the 
small type first when the number arrives, 
and thinks the “Answers to Corre- 
spondents” and “What They Say” the 
best of all. 
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In these differences of liking, our 
readers but express their character and 
training, and it is gratifying to us to 
know that the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL responds so well to each one’s spe- 
cial preference. 

Some of the replies contain allusions 
to the projected Institute building and a 
few contributions toward its establish- 
ment. This is a sort of “doubling-up” 
of approval, and, of course, is very highly 
appreciated. One letter comes from a 
gentleman over eighty years of age, who 
was one of the subscribers at the outset 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL career over forty- 





one years ago, and who has remained a 
warm friend all along to the present 
time, and notes “a great improvement” 
in its present form. He says: “ The early 
volumes, however, taught me (with the 
aid of Hydropathy) how to live, and I 
have not taken a dose of drugs for fifty 
years.” 

Our growing Self-esteem inclines to 
the expression of doubt as to whether 
any other American periodical can show 
such ancient and solid testimony in the 
line of well-doing. 

We thank each one of you, kind friends, 
for your good opinion, 
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“ He that questioneth mach shail learn much.”—Bacon, 





Eo Gur Correspondents, 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 


tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- | 


pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an carly consideration. 


Ir AN INguiry Fatt to Receive ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; tf not then published, the inguirer may con- 
dude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IX ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better. a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 


FRANCIS GALTON.—J. N. U.—This 
gentleman is 2 member of the Royal Society of 
England, and a physiologist and author of some 
reputation. He has given careful attention for 
many years to the study of tuman nature, par- 
ticularly in its relations to inherited evil, both 
moral and physical. He has written on the sub- 
ject of Heredity with force, and is accounted au- 
thority in that line. We know that he believes 
that mind and character have special relation to 
physical organization. -His recent assertion that 
“the very foundation of the differences between 
the mental qualities of man and man admit of 





being gauged by a scale of inches and a clock,” 
indicates that he is about as much of a phrenolo- 
gist as a man may be supposed to be. He does 
not, however, go by that name; “ Mental Phys- 
iologist.’’ probably covers the field of his as- 
piration, 


SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC.—The zodiac is 
an imaginary belt in the heavens, whose branches 
extend eight or nine degrees on each side of the 
ecliptic, within which the motions of the sun, 
moon, and principal planets are observed. This 
belt was known to the ancients, and divided by 
them among the twelve signs or constellations 
of stars, which are named as follows: Aries, or 
the ram; Taurus, the bull ; Gemini, the twins ; 
Cancer, the crab: Leo, the lion ; Virgo, the vir- 
gin; Libra, the scales; Scorpio, the scorpion ; 
Saggittarius, the archer ; Capricornus, the goat ; 
Aquarius, the water-carrier; and Pisces, the 
fishes. These names were given from a fancied 
resemblance of the groups or groupings of the 
stars to such things. 


WELL WATER.— Question ; Is the water 
of an uncovered well as healthy as that of one 
covered ? 

Answer: The water of a eovered well is more 
suitable for the purposes of drinking than that 
of an uncovered one, for the reason that there is 
less exposure to the influence of the atmosphere. 
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The air constantly holds in solution matter more 
or less pernicious, and water, being a powerful 
absorbent, takes the matter, and, a8 a conse- 
quence, becomes in time impure. If, however, 
the water of the uncovered well is subject to 
constant draucht, it will remain good, for the 
reason that it has not time to stand to become 
affected by the atmospheric impurities. We 
have heard of old cisterns being found several 
feet beneath the ground, and with a considera- 
ble supply of water in them, which was in a su- 
perior state of excellence for drinking. These 
cisterns had existed so long that the people of 
the neighburhood did not know of them, and 
the water had doubtless been lying there her- 
metically sealed for at least a generation or two. 


SKIN DIsORDER.—A. J. K.—The erup- 
tion which you describe is probably a form of 
acne, and such as is frequently found on the 
faces of young people. By living as closcly to 
the rules of hygiene as you can, you will proba- 
bly experience some improvement. Bathe often ; 
ayoid oily or greasy food; eat an abundance of 
good yez-tables and fruit ; if you must eat flesh- 
meat, let i: be lean and well cooked, not fried, 
however. 


Gray Hatir.—J. S.—The causes of gray 
heir are numerous. One that is fundamental is 
inheritance ; another is weakness of constitu- 
tion; aother is improprieties of life, or bad 
habits, while climate also has something to do 
with it. Where it is constitutional for the hair to 
grow gray ea ly, the effect upon the health is 
nothing. We are of the opinion that most of the 
wazes of premature gray hair are due to the 
“fast” or dissipated habits of young people. 


Sort SPpoT ON INFANTS’ HEADS.—A 
new-born child has what is called a “soft spot” 
on the top of the head in the region of Venera- 
tion (see illustration in article on ‘‘Compara- 
tive Phrenology”’), because the bones of the skull 
have not closed at that point. Nine or ten 
months are necessary before the gap will be 
completely closed. Your question in regard to 
tooth-wash was quite fully answered in the 
March number. 


THE BETTER REASONER.— Question: 
Suppose A and B have Causality equally well 
developed, but A has large Comparison, in which 
B is deficicnt. And suppose, otherwise, A and 
B are exactly alike in temperament and in size 
and quality of brain, ete., would A be as capable 
of reasoning from cause to effect as B? 

Answer : Yes, and more so; for the reason that 
his large Co:»purison would enable him to ap- 
preciate much more clearly the differences and 
correspondences of tue data relating to the sub- 
ject discu-sed. B’s reasoning would be lacking in 





the desirable attribute of illustration, and so 
would be a bare presentation of logical sequences. 
A, because of his capability of illustrating his 
points, would make his logic more forcible to 
others than B. 


WEAKNESS.—What is the reason some 
persons faint at the sight of blood ? 

Answer : A very sensitive temperament and en 
organization lacking in courage and stamina are 
at the bottom of this weakness. Loss of blood, 
in the mind of some, is associated with suffering 
and death, and a dread of these has something 
to do with the faintness. 


SPOTS ON FINGER NAILS —F, W. S.— 
The white spots which appear on our finger nails 
are due to the variable nutrition of the nails. 
When the vital forces are vigorous and every part 
of the body is supplied with good blood, their 
growth is steady, and there is uniformity in color 
and consistence. Itis a peculiarity in the growth 
of the nuils, thatif a person experiences a severe 
attack of disease, or some strange shock to his 
organization, the nails will indicate it. There 
will be a change of color, a partial cessation of 
growth, and as they emerge from the skin, ridges 
may appeuwr. In some remarkable cases the nails 
have dropped out as a consequence of illness. 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number. 


D2 @What Eten Say, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















A LEAF FROM PERSONAL OBSERVA- 
TIoN.—It was on a gloomy March day in 1873 
that the hand of our loved friend, 8. R. Wells, 
traced a letter to an intimate friend of his and 
mine in answer to the question, ‘‘ May I make 
her my wife, if [ can?” The gentleman in the 
case had been a personal friend of Mr. Wells for 
six years ; the lady had some two months before 
submitted to an examination at the instance of 
a friend mutual to both parties; and now the 
question was put and to be decided in the light 
of science and for the good or ill of both com 
cerned in the future days of life. As the letter 
lies open before me now, I can almost see the 
pleasant, frank look of him who wrote it: 

“Pve been thinking, thinking, this stormy, 
gloomy day, of your question, and my answer, 
all things considered, must be this: ‘If you 
were my son or she my daughter, I would say, 
Nay ; but whatever your decision may be, to it 
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may God add Ilis blessing. She is lacking in 
ambition to shine, and has not the adaptability 
for the high polish you would have her take on. 
You are ambitious and will not stay where or as 
you are, and your wife should be of the class that 
will keep up with you, keep beside you, encour- 
age and aid you..... fhe 

If this counsel had only been heeded—what 
might have been—two persons might have been 
happier, and probably others about them. He 
was educated, impulsive, earnest, and very ener- 
getic, frank, open ; and life was a battle to be 
won. She had many good qualities ; was kindly 
disposed and wished to do right; was loving, to 
an extent ; but there was a sort of negativeness 
in the disposition and a lack of kindly encour- 
agement that gives the sweetness of wifely rest, 
when the husband, in active life, seeks from his 
wife, in the quiet of home, that confidence and 
cheering aid which none other can impart. 
There was a selfishness that even kindness could 
not overcome, or love win from its citadel. 

The wedding was duly celebratéd, and the 
dual life commenced. Seemingly all was well ; 
but by and by the crash which has shaken, not 
only our own country, but the world, came; and 
the time finally arrived when it came very uear 
home ;.and then it was found that a change was 
perceptible. At length the worst had come, 
and the man found himself where the whole of 
his property must be given up in order that all 
should fare equitably, and it was done. A for- 
tune more than most men ever hold, a position 
few men ever gain, a name untarnished—all but 
the last was gone. But the life was not gone 
uor the spirit; and, so soon as could be, he 


. lwoked uround for the place where bread could 


be had, and was soon at work again. But the 
home was not as was the old one; something 
had gone, yet no break had occurred. Two chil- 
dren had been given them, yet the tie was not as 
eomplete as it might be ; and no unkindness or 
real lack had occurred in the means at command. 
All seemed to prosper ; a pleasant home outside 
our city was secured ; and an offer came from a 
distant part of the country to come there and try 
his hand; and he left with the approval and 
wishes of all at home to prepare a new home, 
and by his skill and energy to tuild him a new 
interest. Hardly had he gone, when quietly, de- 
liberately, the wife abandoned him and the home, 
taking the little ones, writing such a cold, heart- 
less letter as few would care to see but once; 
and the man, sorely tried before, came back as 
soon as he could to the place he left as home. 
No reconciliation could be had. ‘‘ He was poor,”’ 
and so the load was taken up, and has been car- 
ried ever since. A straightforward line of duty 
has been followed. The temperaments of these 
two people were not those that sympathize and 
gradually grow into each other as they grow older 





together ; the angles of the one were not round- 
ed over by the good-nature of tie other. All 
this Mr. Wells saw clearly, and gave his answer 
so plainly that the parties had no shadow of 
right to do otherwise than follow his advice. 
Yet they did not, and we tell you the result—it 
is one of the common chapters of life. 

If those who contemplate a partner in life or 
business would give the same attention to it 
which they do to more ordinary matters of life, 
and then follow that advice, to be had by seek- 
ing in the proper quarter, it would not be neces- 
sary to read “‘ incompatibility,’’ ‘‘ uncongenial,”’ 
or “divorced” so many, many times each month 
or year in the newspapers. 

Life comes to us; let us make such a use of 
it as will redound to the good of some one or 
more when our task is done; let us try to ben- 
efit some one or some thing by having lived 
rightly; and not go sailing against the tide and 
wind when we can do better by keeping our eyes 
open and using the faculties given us rightly. 

v. P. 

A WoMAN’S TROUBLES.—FAMILY LET- 
TER No. V.—Dear Mister Hiiter :—I was a tellin 
uv wot Missis Dawkins sed when my letter stopt, 
and hoppin that it is interestin enuf I'll jest go 
on ter say that Moses lookt trubbled. Finally 
he says I dont want to hurt ennybuddiz feelins 
but you must see that my Wife is little moar 
than A Child and is not kapable of choosin 
what is best for her. She is injuring herself by 
the wuy she dresses. 

You are partly Rite and partly Rong says 
Missis Dawkins. It is tru her Intelleck has not 
bin Devellupt in menny direckshuns but her 
faculties are as good as yours. She kan reed 
and Understand and Apply an artickkle on the 
fashuns over which you wvod be Distracted. 
Missis Dawkins was getting ecksited. Look at 
that dress your wife has on ses she. kood you 
make that? Kood you Plan it? Bekause it 
isnt a Church or a House or a problem in Uklid 
dont prove that it dont need judgment and skil 
to plan and make it. The trubble is’nt that 
Wimmin hasnt judgment and facultiz but tha is 
misdirected. Let all the tallunt that is put into 
making trimming be put to sume better yuse, 
let all the studdy that’s given to Fushion Books 
be Devoted to Sanitary matters and I dont think 
thare wood be so menny sick wimmin as thare 
is now. 

(My memry is pretty good and I give the sens 
of what She sed tho probly I dunt get the Egsact 
words). 

I was getting my ize opund a little and Miscis 
Dawkins was about out of broth so I begun and 
says I Moses I was brot up to think wimmim 
didnt need Judgment nor Intelleck and that the 
less tha had the moar attractive tha was—and 
that tha didnt need to no Nothin. And all the . 
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time Befoar we was married you inkurridged me 
in it by telling me I was so Sweet and Pretty that 
it made up for evrything and evry new dress I 
had you sed was the most Bekumming one I 
ever had and you yoused to say that men 
Valyoud affeckshun in wimmin but not Intel- 
leck. 

Yes say He that was when I was a Konsected 
Ass and thaut I had intelleck enuf for a hole 
Fammully but I think now that a wommun aut 
to hav as much intelleck as 4 man and a man aut 
to hav as much affeckshun as a wommun. 

The Editers of them Daly Papers says I dont 
seem to think wimmin aut to have necther af- 
feckshun nor intelleck—Nothing but klose—for 
all tha put in the kollum for wimmin is sume- 
thing about the fashuns. 

I spose thare something like I yoused to be 
says He. 

Youre not verry flattering to them Daly Edi- 
ters accordin to the Account you hay given of 
yourself says I but never mind them, You see 
how You youst to tawk to me and now— 

Yes I see I see Ive bin a Fool says He and I 
see a new look cumming in his fase but I went 
on—And now you keep tawkin and tawkin with 
sum boddy else about things I dont understand 
and Never take enny Panes to hay me under- 
stand and then try to devellup my Intelleck by 
taking off my korsits and wareing short dresses 
and Big Shoos, and then I broke down and kride. 
I was going on to tell them how Id lookt in the 
Papers to find sumthing to help me but my hus- 
band kum and put his Arm around me and says 
My Dear Wife Ive not only bin a Fool but a 
erucl selfish beest. Missis Dawkins says he [ 
never realized bcfoar that all the Trainnin given 
to girls was towards Childish youselessness. 
Tha are not to blame. We men Praze and en- 
kurridge them when young for the verry things 
we dispise in em when tha gro older, It isa sol- 
um and almost youniversul truth that my poor 
Josie has reveeled in her short story Hereafter 
she shall Teech me moar love and then I shall 
better perform my Dutiz to her and will try to 
teech her moar Reason. : 

God bless you both sed Missis Dawkins and 
she went out wiping her ize I shall awlways 
think moar of Her after this. And now Mister 
Editer I spose I shall bid you Goodby seeing my 
trubbles is ended for Moses says I can ware what 
I plees if its Coat and Pants (as if I shood ever 
want to) or korsits and skirts. He always was 
the Best Man that ever lived till he got those 
Dress Reform Noshuns in his hed. 

I think I shall Jern Sumthing now for we stay 
at home evry evening and he’s teeching me 
Grammer and reading He says he duzent care a 
sent about my Spellin bekause evry boddy is 
goin to spell by souns pretty soon. But I find 
it bothers me not to no how to Spell a word 





when I go to the Dickshunerry to find out what 
it meens. 

Well Good by Mister Editer I no youll be Glad 
my Trubbles is ended. 


Yours Truly JOSEPHINE JACKSON. 
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PERSONAL. 


BENJAMIN BRANDRETH, One of the most emi- 
nent of latter-day manufacturers of patent medi- 
cines, died suddenly in February last. Fle was 
born in England and was seventy-two. 


Miss Harriet Hosmer, the sculptress, has 
left London for Rome. She still pursues unre- 
mittingly the object of her life, which is to dis- 
cover the secret of perpctual motion. She de- 
clares that she is on the eve of success, and that 
ere many months have elapsed the world will be 
astonished. 


M. F. pe Lessers, who was lately prospecting 
in Nicaragua for the purpose of ascertaining the 
practicability of his scheme for a ship-canal be- 
tween the two oceans, is about seventy-seven 
years old. His wife is under thirty-five, and 
when at home he is said to be her regulur society 
companion, exhibiting the activity and spright- 
liness of middle life. 

Kine Joun of Abyssinia is about forty-seven 
years old, is reported never to smile and to have 
a most ungovernable temper. He is a most ear- 
nest tobacco reformer, cutting off the lips of all 
those who smoke and the nuscs of all who take 
suuff. He is a very prominent Christian advocate, 
too, for by means of torture he has converted 
one hundred thousand Moslems to Christianity. 
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Jn this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
Sactorily and justly, and aiso to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mentad 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





THE Emotions. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Princeton College, Author of 
‘“‘Intuitions of the Mind,” ete. 12mo. pp. 
255. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The eminent author opens his new volume 
with a deprecutory ‘* preface” touching the in- 
definiteness of the terms in common use by 
which mental emotion is designated. This, of 
course, encourages the intelligent reader in the 
expectation that some of the fog involving the 
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subject of mental philosophy will be dissipated, 
and he will be enabled to see his way clearly, at 
least in part. An examination of the work is 
disappointing, however, particularly to one ac- 
quainted with the sharp definitions of the Gallian 
system of mind. Dr. McCosh appears to go over 
the same old ground so much plowed by the 
Scottish thinkers, and although he gives little 
rein to speculative fancy, he does not simplify 
his subject. Here and there appears a remark 
which suggests that the author is inclined to 
acecpt a physical~basis for mental action, but 
the remark is rarely more than a suggestion, 
which leaves us without an assurance of his ex- 
act belief. On page 3, for instance, we are told 
“the seat of it (organic affection) seems to be 
somewhere in the cerebrum, whence it influences 
the nervous centers, producing soothing or ex- 
citing, and, at times, exasperating results.” 
This, by the way, is one of the stronger expres- 
sions of the author, which intimate a disposition 
to a belief that the mind has a localized relation 
to the brain. The author finds it convenient to 
ust, occasionally, the terms of Phrenology, and 
borrows largely from Mr. Darwin and Sir Charles 
Bell in describing the play of emotions upon the 
features. How the feelings are excited by ex- 
ternal objects, by society, etc., is considered ut 
some length in relation to their particular ex- 
pression—as hope, fear, contempt, cheerfulness, 
horror, the sense of the beautiful, the ludicrous, 
and so on; but we do not find that Dr. McCosh 
has given us more information in this respect than 
. is to be found in authors like Burke, Bain, Mauds- 
ley, Bray, and others. In many respects the vol- 
ume is interesting, especially in its discussion of 
aethetics, where the author’s cultured taste finds 
congenial entployment. As an attempt, how- 
ever, at classification, it is not successful, being 
too complex and diffuse for the purposes of the 
practica! thinker. 


Tue Divine Law as TO Wines. By Geo. W. 
Samson, D.D., former President of Columbian 
University, Washington, D.C. 12mo, 326 pp. 
Cloth. Price, $1. Published by the National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, 
New York. 


This fresh contribution to the Bible view of 
wine-drinking, comes from the pen of a gentle- 
man who has had the matter under his observa- 
tion from youth, and has had exceptionally good 
opportunities for its investigation, viz: the study 
of Bible history as a clergyman, and travel in East- 
ern lands, where many of the customs in vogue 
have been transmitted down the ages. His mo- 
tive in preparing the book is to discuss the duty 
of religious people, especially those who profess 
to be Christians, with reference to the use of 
wine, and to establish a true law upon the sub- 
ject. 

In carrying out his purpose, Dr. Samson re- 
traces the field of ancient history, examining the 





customs and laws of Hindoo, Greek, Egyptian, 
and Roman, as well as Hebrew, in the remote 
past, and gleaning whatever of importance bears 
upon the matter in hand. Science is also 
called upon for its testimony, and the opinion of 
Oriental scholars is held up to the scrutiny of 
the reader with not a little of philological criti- 
cism. Some excellent reflections are found near 
the end, on the practice of drinking intoxicating 
wine.at the Lord’s Supper, and the impropriety 
is placed in a vivid light. We commend the 
book to Christian people in general, and to the 
Christian ministry in particular, as there is great 
need of sound teaching on the alcohol question 
from the pulpit. 


From Fatuer To Soy. By Mary Dwinell Chel- 
lis, Author of ‘“‘ The Brewery at Taylorville,” 
“The Temperance Doctor,” etc. 16mo, 412 
pp. Cloth. Price, $1.25. New York: Na- 
tional Temperance Society and Publication 
House. 

Our friend T. 8. Arthur must, we reckon, take 
care of his laurels, as the above-named author is 
muitiplying volumes in the temperance interest 
at a rate which, if sustained a few years longer, 
will give her a high place among American wri- 


“ters. To be sure, there is much similarity in 


her plots, but as she devotes her nimble pen to 
one object, we can not expect a wide variation 
of style and incident. However, her stories are 
graphic portrayals of the fell work of the drink 
demon, and well adapted to aid in the cause of 
moral reform. 

‘From Father to Son”? illustrates the effects 
of intemperance upon the physical organism 
and the operation of the law of heredity. Chief 
among its characters is a country esquire, who 
is addicted to drinking intoxicants. He is the 
father of six sons, several of whom are, through 
his example, brought to distress and ultimate 
ruin. This book is of interest and importance 
to the young. 


Lirz AND Epvcation oF Laura Dewey Bripe- 
MAN, the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. B 
Mary Swift. 12mo. 373 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: The New Englard Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Nearly every intelligent American, and, we 
might add, intelligent foreigner, has heard of 
Laura Bridgman, on account of the very ex- 
traordinary circumstances of her education, they 
attracting the attention of physicians, econo- 
mists, and educators the world over. A brief 
biography of the lady may not be out of place, 
however. She was born in 1829, at .Hanover, 
N. H. When about two years of age she lost 
her hearing altogether and all distinctness of vis- 
ion, by scarlet fever. In a few years, the indis- 
tinct vision entirely faded away, and thus shut 
out from the world, in silence and in darkness, 
she was taken, by the advice of Dr. 8. G. Howe, 
who became interested in her case, to the insti- 
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tution for the blind in Boston, in 1837, where her 
education — physical, intellectual, and moral— 
was begun, and where she still resides, except 
during the summer and fall months, which are 
spent at her home in New Hampshire. How 
she was trained, step by step, in reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
history, zoology, philosophy, physiology, as- 
tronomy, and her moral nature enlightened con- 
cerning the practical workings of the principles 
of honesty and truth, and taught the funda- 
mental doctrines of religion, is related in detail 
and in an interesting manner by Mrs. Lamson 
(then Miss Swift), who was her tcacher. 

Prof. Park, of Andoyer, contributes an intro- 
duction, in which he draws out some of the les- 
sons that are taught by this remarkable life. To 
all who are interested in the study of mind, the 
career of Laura Bridgman supplies an excep- 
tional opportunity for observing how great re- 
sults in development may be cttained through a 
single avenue of mentul approach, by means of 
a single sense, and the Boston Advocate fittingly 
said ; “ The story of Laura’s life and education 
is one of great human interest. Through the 
one sense of touch, her spiritnal pature, her 
moral sense, and her intellect have been har- 
moniously developed, and the little child whom 
fate seemed to have shut out from her kind, 
and ordained to darkness and ignorance, has 
grown into a useful and loving woman, pure 
and holy in her life and thoughts.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Peter Henperson & Co.’s 1880 Catalogue of 
Everything for the Garden. An elaborate, well 
illustrated list. 


How GEOMETRICAL LINES HAVE THEIR CouN- 
TERPARTS IN Music. By Isaac L. Rice, author 
of ** What is Music?” Asa K. Butts. 

THE RELATIONS OF RAILROADS TO THE PUBLIC. 
Report of the Cotmmittee on Railroad Transpor- 
tation; on railroad trade and transportation ; 
upon the regulating commerce by railroad among 
several States. 

Tue TEMPERANCE WoRKER and Band of Hope 
Educator. The number for January of this 
London publication is at hand. It contains 
many suggestions of practical value to the Tem- 
perance advocate. 

ALCOHOL AND THE HiuMAN Brain. By the 
Rey. Joseph Cook. A strong and characteristic 
lecture. This was delivered a few months ago 
by the well known Boston orator. It presents 
from a scientific point of view the injurious ef- 
fects of alcoholic drink upon the brain. Price 
10 cls. National Temperance Society. 

Tue New York Society FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. Fifth Annual 
Report. This organization has accomplished 





much good during the past year, partly in the 
way of reecuing children from the control of 
brutal parents or guardians. It would seem 
that many citics now have similar socicties. A 
list of them is given in the pamphlet. 


REapInGs aND RecitTations, No. 3. A new 
and choice collection of articles in prose and 
verse by the foremost temperance advocates and 
writers, suitable for use in classes, temperance 
organizations, reform clubs, etc., adapted to 
public and private readings. Edited by Miss L. 
N. Penny. Price 25 cts. Published by the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, New York. 

Lim1TED License in its Relation to the Liquor 
Traffic. By 8. Lennet, Jr. The author proposes 
a novel and yet practical plan for the considera- 
tion of all friends of Temperance. This in a few 
words is expressed by the title of the hook, and 
comprehends, 2s may be inferred, legal suasion 
and moral suasion; so has some claim upon the 
attention of both sides. Price 15 cts. Published 
by the American Temperance Publishing House, 
New York. 

Turrp ANNUAL Report of the Socicty for the 
Prevention of Crime. The energetic prosecution 
of the work of this association, of which the em- 
inent Howard Crosby is president, has made it 
well known to the public. The report isa con- 
densed statement of the object and works of the 
association. We are of opinion that any one 
who feels at all interested in the improvement 
of the masses in morality, can not do otherwise 
than approve it. 


METEOROLOGY. Evidence from the Weather 
Maps of the United States Signal Service. By 
Isaac P. Noyes. his is an intelligeat considera- 
tion of the importance of a systematic observa- 
tion of the weather, and an appeal for tbe en- 
largement of the Bureau which has been estab- 
lished by Government. So much has been ac- 
complished, in Mr. Noyes’ opinion, that a few 
more stations in the extreme West and South- 
western Mexico would help greatly toward per- 
fecting the system. 


Basy’s Guipe To HEALTH, or How to prv- 
mote and preserve the Health of Babics from the 
time of birth, in all seasons and climates. Wm. 
H. Price, M.D., A.A., Surgeon. Price 25 cts. 
Deeply impressed by the great mortality among 
infants and children, particularly of the poorer 
elasses in our cities, Dr. Price has prepared this 
pamphlet with the view to aiding parents in the 
care and treatment of their children. He fur- 
nishes practical hints on clothing, feeding, ven- 
tilation, exercise, etc., and shows the enlight- 
ened physician in his aspersion of patent medi- 
cines and the extreme method of drugging. He 
deprecates the use of cold, especially ice-cold, 
drinks; while alcoholic beverages he strongly 
condemns, 








